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CHAEACTEES 

In order of appearance. 


Sutton, a Valet. 

" Grace Osborne, a Hospital Nurse. 

Dr. Andrew Leav itt. 

Ladt Brabazon. 

Major Eichard Htde, D.S.O, 

Sir James Brabazon, Bart, 

Mr. Meadows, a Solicitor. 

SCENES. 

ACT 1. — ASnriNa-Eoosi inSir J amesBrabazon'b'House 
IN Devonshibe. 

ACT n. — Sir James Brabazon’s Bedroom. 

ACT in. — Same as Act I. 


TIME. — The Present 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — Sir James Bralazon^s sitting-room in Ms house in 
Devonshire. It is a large room, lined with hooJes, like 
a studrj, and richly and comjortahly furnished. There is 
a door R. leading to the hall, a large open fireplace L., 
and between the door and fireplace is a sweeping how 
window, having French doors opening to the ground, 
through which a vieio of the sea can he obtained. There 
is yet another door G. leading to Sir James's bedroom. 
This is a double door, the outer covered vnth baize, and 
closing with a spring. When this door is opened a view 
is obtained of the right side of Ms bed, the head being to 
the bach of the sitting-room, and beside the bed is a bed- 
table, with a reading lamp on it. 

Time. — Is morning and the sun is flooding the room. 

The stage is empty on Rise of Curtain and the bedroom 
doors are shut. 

Enter Sutton, a valet. He is a small, kindly, gentle 
person, very quiet in his manner and very much given to 
seeing more in a glance than is usual. He has a great 
sense of quiet humour, which his calling has done its best 
to stifle ; but it still remains in traces, causing him to 
make the quaintest comments with an air of the most 
pontifical seriousness. He walks to the table, which is 
laid for breakfast, puts various letters down by the various 
plates, and then knocks on the inner bedroom door. He 
enters the bedroom, closing the doors behind Mm. Almost 
immediately, Grace Osborne enters by door R. She is 
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dressed in nurst^t costume. She « ohout end 

pf^y, hui there w o ttenousness and Itstlessness tn her 
manner which epeaJLS of sorndhtny urotty She goes to 
the mtrror over the '^replace and scrutinises her face 
iiUenfly, presses her han^ to her eyes, and turns towards 
the loindaui to stare out over the lawn. As she ts standing 
there Sotton reappears from the hedroom, carrying a 
lt&tl[ast tray Hamper^ unpi the tray, he Uis the door 
slam, and KtrnsE Okoohwe turns a start 

Nues^ Do be careful, Sutton, Surely you knoiv' how 
to close a door 1 

Sorrow. I’m aorry, Nurse , the wind caught it, 

Nua3E That’s no excuse It’s dugracefoL 

Sdtxoh [quite good'tempered} llTell, fre caught it now, 
haven’t I 7 

NuitSE Sit Tames hates it 

Sorrow Sir Jamee wiU no douht eay eo in that case 

Norse Pm saying so for him. 

SuTtow una gooi deed t 

Nobse And please don’t be impertineiit, 

Sutton hows 

[Ignontig Aim] Is Sir Jamei ready for me ? 

ScTTOw I believed so when I left him, but Pm not so 
sure now. 

Exit Nurse coldly to the bedroowt, wAile Borrow 
turps to hcdl door As he goes he meets Doctor 
Andrew IiEavitt, who enters Dr LEiviTT « a 
young man aboiu He w handsome tn 

tt /ecfcle sort of way, and tdmously enjoys drawiny 
Sorrow out Se w dressed in a very smart Icvttae 
suit. ^ 

Doctor Hello, Sutton t TV hat a topping day t 

Sorrow I thought so myself, sir, when 1 first not un 
Pve noticed a slight bite m the an since 
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Doctob. Oho ! Sir James a bit ... ? 

SoTTON [w^o has a great tolerance for womenl. Nurse 
Osborne is very helpful this morning, sir. 

Doctob. What’s she been doing ? 

Sutton. Nothing, sir — ^for too long, I should imagine. 

Doctob. What happened ? 

Sutton. She flattered me, sir, by expecting me to dodge 
about -with a tray in both hands, and control the wind and 
weather at the same time. Not being an octopus, I find it 
beyond me. 

Doctob. That’s just her way. She’s very fond of you 
, really. 

Sutton. No doubt of it, sir. My own wife couldn’t 
have ticked me off better. 

Doctob. By the by, how is your wife ? 

Sutton. Very well, sir, thank you, considering. 

Doctob. And the baby ? 

Sutton. Miraculous, sir. My wife is bottling him at the 
end of this month. 

Doctob. She’s what ? 

Sutton. Bottling him, sir. It was her own expression. 
I don’t pretend to imderstand these things myself. 

Doctob. Oh! I understand. Well, that’s fine. I suppose 
she’ll be coming back soon, then ? 

Sutton. As soon as I can find a cottage, sir. They’re 
very hard to come by. 

Doctob. Eeally ? 

Sutton. It’s these week-enders, sir. They’re the trouble. 
They don’t mind what they pay — or what they buy either, 
it seems to me. There’s a lot more butlers than drains in 
most villages nowadays. 

Doctob. That’s very bad luck. You must miss yom: 
wife ? 
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Sdttox Vie all do, wr — it’s dort nnloitimate Theso 
temporaiy cools ate all verj veQ, but things haven't 
really been the saiae once ahe left, Fve often told hef il 
Fd known there was to be all this bother Fd never have 
mamed at alL 
Docioa. Oh, come, now 1 

SoTTOs' It’s a fact, at- It seems so eelfisli to me — 
npsettmg evtiybody for a little thing like that 

Bocroa. Fll bet yonr wife doesn't agree with you I 

BtfTTOK 'Women are, of course, different, air Marriage, 
as you might eay, is a hobby with a man, but it means a lot 
to a womiui, 

Bocroa. I should jolly well hopi it did- 

StJTTon It’s the competition that dots it, or, in jny 
opinion. It’s the fashi on among women to have a husband, 
lake these strings of pearls they're wearing now — the/ve 
all got to have one somehow or other. 

Bocroa. Even if they’re Teclaa 1 

Sutton You’ve said it, sir That’s what keeps a 
woman as often as not from mnaing away from ttm after- 
wards, She’ B ashamed to let on that he is a Tecla,' m my 
opinion. 

Bocroa, Well, if it la a fashion, aa you say, it’s lasted 
a devilish long tune. 

SoTToir There’s no denying that, sir It’s a bit of 
a mystery, yon see, to most women — or used to be before 
the omnarned ones started wnting books sbout iL 

Bocroa, But, after all, it’s the sex mstmet that’s at the 
bottom o! it, isn’t it T 

Sutton. I daresay, sir. I hear some foreign gentleman 
says It's at the bottom of everything. 

Doctor. Quite nght — it’s made him famous 

SciTON. That’s a pity now, isn’t it I Fve felt that way 
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myself, vrlien I was a young man. I used to sweat it out 
of me by taking the dog for a walk. 

Doctos. But one day you took Mrs. Sutton instead ? 

Sutton. Oh no, sir. I proposed to her, as you might 
say, in her Mtehen, as a matter of fact. There’s no sex 
stufi in Mrs. Sutton’s kitchen, I give you my word. 

Doctor. Well, anyway, it’s rotten luck you’ve got tc 
turn out. Can’t Lady Brabazon get you something ? 

Sutton. The Major is doing all he can, Bm sure, sir. I 
haven’t spoken to her ladyship — she’s troubles enough of 
,her own as it is. 

Doctor. Poor Sir James — ^it’s a real tragedy for both of 
them. 

Sutton. You’ve said it, sir. It’s two years ago now, 
but I remember it as though it was yesterday. And them 
only married a year, too, when it happened. 

Doctor. It was a marvel he wasn’t killed — ^his horse 
rolling on him like that. 

Sutton. It nearly killed her ladyship, the shock did. 
She’s never hunted since. 

Doctor. Damned bad luck. She’s wonderfully brave 
about it. 

Sutton. Her ladyship never lacked courage, sir. Fve 
known her since she was a girl; she comes from these 
parts, and a pretty wild stock they are, too. Before tliis 
happened nothing could stop her. Like a flame she was. 
She’s tamed now right enough, and no mistake. 

Doctor. They’re a Devonshire family, then, are they ? 

Sutton. Well, they’re Cornish by rights, sir, though 
some say they came from Spain originally. 

Doctor. I daresay. With the Armada, probably. 
There’s a lot of Spanish blood in Cornwall. 

Sutton. Indeed, sir. 

Doctor. You’ve been here a long time, then, Sutton ? 
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SuTTOK, I was lom here, the Lodge, the same 

year as the iciaster Man3?’8 the trout we've ticJded 
together This was a happy house, sir, before this trouble 
came 

DotrroB Oh, well — troubles don't last for ever, you 
know ril bet you'll fmd your cottage sooner or later. 

Sutton Probably later, I should think, sir 
Doctor Everything comes to those who wait, you know. 
Sutton 1 find that hard to believe, sir, with all these 
spinsters a^ut — 

Enter Nurse from bedroom 

Heho ! tho sun's come out again [He bcyins to very 
solemnly towards the door ] 

Doctor Good morning, Nurse 

Nurse Good morning [Claactftj oi Sutton] Talking, 
as usual ’ You and Sutton are bko a paw of old women. 
I don’t know what you find to talk about. 

Doctor [Jouj^ins] I don't know, either What were 
we talbng about, Sutton ? 

Button [from door, tetth o taeoninj fiance ct Nubs® 
Osborne] We were speakmg, if you recollect, sir, of— -er 
—waiters, I think 

Ex%i Sutton As soon as Sutton has gone* 
Doctor Leavitt goes over to Nurse Osborne and 
htsses her Ehe accepts Aw hut 

Doctor I got your note Have the others cono for 
their bathe ? 

Nurse Yes , I said I had a cold 

Doctor What’s the matter T Tour note sounded so 
mystenous [He takes a ctgaretie from the box on (he table, 
and « em^ently y«ti« of peace vnih (fie world ] 

Nurse I want to talk to you about something, Andrew. 
Pm terribly womed 

Doctor Has anything gone wrong T 
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Nurse ldrihj\. It has rather. 

Doctor [nodding towards hcdToom\. You don’t mean he’s 
found out — about us ? 

Nurse. Oh, no. That’s all right. 

Doctor. Good Lord ! You fairly put the ■wind up me. 

Nurse. Would you mind very much if he did find out ? 

Doctor. Would I mind '. My dear old girl, it would lose 
us our job, that’s all. Would I mind ? 

Nurse. There’s no harm in being in love. I don’t see 
why he should turn us out if he knew. 

Doctor. It’s not a matter of harm. But we’re here on 
business — ^both of us. 

Nurse. We could still go on ■with our business. 

Doctor. Now look here, Grace, we’ve been aU over this 
before, you know. This is a damned good job — ^very little 
to do, about t^wice the usual fee and all ex’s paid — ^for both 
of ■US'. If he knew we were engaged he might start looking 
for someone else, and he’d pretty soon find ’em, believe me; 

Nurse. I don’t see why he should mind. 

Doctor. Well, when people are engaged they usually 
marry, don’t they ? Of course, he’d look for someone else. 
Anyway, I don’t want to risk it. 

Nurse; We can’t go on here for ever. 

Doctor. No need to. He won’t, for one thing. Two 
or three years, perhaps — ^that’s all. And when he pegs 
out he’s left me enough to buy a practice. Told me so 
himself. He’s left you something, too, you know that. 

Nurse. You say yourself that mayn’t happen for years. 

Doctor. Perhaps not. But meantime I’m saving 
money here. First time in my life Pve ever saved a bob — 
and as soon as I’ve enough to buy a practice we can kiss 
our hands to the old gentleman and float gracefully away. 
But we’ve got to hold this job down till I’m ready. 

Nurse. I mayn’t be able t 
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Doctor Don’t be stUj. 

Nurse. I can’t— mncb longer 

ffe loci# al her jmcUy ond »^e loots itfsJtly l»aet 
fft Atjn 

Doctor You don’t mean . . . t 
She nods her head 
Obi MyOodl 
Nurse Pm sorry, Andrew 

Doctor That’s just my Incb Ahaolutely I How long 
have you known T 
Ndese Not long — for certain 
Doctor [ftimtny away <ccon7y] Of course, that simply 
puts the Ud on it I don't know what the devil to do. 

Nurse Ptn trusting you, Andrew 

Doctor Good Lord j and I trusted Tou — to take care 
of yourself prop«>Tly It's so damned wUy, people like us 
. Norse You needn’t tell me that If I’d taken care of 
myself properly, as you call it. I’d have made you marry “O 
first 

Doctor That’s not a very nice thing to say, Grace 
There's no need to make me 

Norse I know that I didn't mean to be nasty, 
Andrew — ^Tve just pamcked a bit, that’s all 

Doctor I know, old thing It’s rotten bad luck on 
both of us dost when everything is going so splendidly, 
too 

Nurse [cryiny jwi a lUifc] Fm bo sorry, Andrew Yon 
do beheve that, don’t you T 

Doctor ((aimj her sn Xw arnw] Of course I do It’s 
Just bad luck, that’s all You poor dear Them now 
Don’t cry any mote 

Nurse Oh, Andrew, you’re bo good to me I do IbvQ 
you BO 
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Doctor. That’s fine. 

Ndrse. You’re not angry ? 

Doctor. Of course Fm not angry. 

Nurse. I didn’t know how to tell yon. I was simply 
terrified. I didn’t know what to do. 

. Doctor. I don’t either. But we’ll get out of it some- 
how, you’ll see — ^though Fm dashed if I know how to go 
about it. 

Nurse. What do you mean ? 

Doctor. Well — ^you know; Fm damned sorry, but 
there’s no help for it, is there ? 

Nurse. Andrew ! 

Doctor. My dear old thing, we’ve got to face facts. 
You don’t want to go on with it, do you ? 

Nurse. Fm not going to stop it, if that’s what you 
mean. 

Doctor. Now look here, Grace, we’ve got to be sensible. 
We’re in a devil of a mess, you know, and we’ve got to get 
out of it as best we can. 

Nurse. Fm not going to get out of it that way. It’s 
hateful ! 

Doctor. I know. I hate having to talk about it. 

Nurse. And I thought you were being so sjfiendid. 

Doctor. I don’t know about being splendid, but it’s no 
use bluffing ourselves, is it ? Something’s got to be done. 

Nurse {breaking away from him and standing by herself]. 
Oh, it’s a-s^ul. I feel like a thing in a trap. And it ought 
to be all so different. 

Doctor ^oing over to her again], I know it’s beastly. 
Fm terribly sorry, Grace. 

Nurse. I wish I were dead. 

Doctor. Now don’t talk like that, Grace. Come on, 
cheer up. You’ll feel different when it’s all over. 

B 
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TUt fiamjkg sn'Oflo 

K^niSE [(umiBj Tinmi (o hf», f^hny note ift a tfrycoii 
onJ /tnn rw<] I won’t do it, AndreWf 
Be ttarU to iptai, »Xe 

It’s DO use, I won’t I know what it means — it s bad 
enough, as it is, without thst iJcsides, why should I I 
Tre done so tana. It’s ao ciwne to haye a habj, or if it is 
it shouldn’t he 

poeron Of course it uu’t a crime, but yon know what 
people think 

Nurse Oh, I know that That’s what driyea people 
who’vc done nothing wrong into doing wrong to get out of it. 

PocTOB Well, It’s no use complaining There it u, 
isn't It T 

Nurse I don't caie I won't do it — I simply couJdn’t 
I don’t know how you can speak of such a thing I should 
never feel clean again 

Doctor Oh, all nght then. I give it up, that's rH. 
I wish to God we’d never started 

Nurse You’re not the only one who wishes that 
[TSere « a pause] Andrew I 

Doctos [reryv^snly] Yea? 

Nurse Tve been waiting for you to say something. 
You haven’t said it yet 

Doctor What haven’t I said I 
Nurse When can we get married T 

Doctor Yot heaven’s sake, give me time to think. 
I don’t know what the devil to do I 

Nurse [twy ywtrfjy onJ Look here, Andrew, Tia 
not gomg to be played with I can take care of inyBdl, 
you know Pvo always had to, and I mean to now, if I 
must 

Doctor What the devil do you mean by that 1 You 
talk as though 1 were a blackguard* 

Nurse 1 know you, Andrew, better than you know 
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yourself, perhaps. You’re weak. You mean well, but 
you don’t always live up to it. 

Doctor. Thanks very much. You needn’t worry. I’ll 
do my share all right. 

HiluRSB. "When ? Soon ? 

Doctor. As soon as ever I can. If I had the cash Pd do 
it to-morrow. "Wa’Il have to get you away, of course — Til 
think of something, hut, damn it all, I mu^ have time. 

Nurse. Why not tell them. I’m not ashamed. 

Doctor. Tell them ! You must he mad. 

Nurse. Better tell them than risk them finding out. 
I can’t go on like this — ^it’s awful. 

Doctor \walhing about in Ms agitalion]. It’s pretty 
awful, anyway. There’s only one hope as far as I can see. 
We’ll be simply waiting for Hm to die now. 

Nurse. That’s like you. You’d he glad if ho died to- 
morrow, you’ve practically said so. But you pretend to 
yourself all the time. I don’t. Pm sorry for him, hut Pm 
a great deal sorrier for myself. I wish to God he were 
dead, if that would make any difference. I’ve wished 
I were dead myself this last few days. 

Doctor. It’s no use talking nonsense like that. 

Nurse. Then let’s talk sense ; when are you going to 
marry me ? 

Doctor. Now look here, Grace, Pve had about enough. 
We’re in a devil of a hole, both of us, and all you can do is 
to tell me you don’t trust me. PU not he bullied into 
things, so you may as well know it. 

Nurse. You want to wait — ^till he’s dead ? 

Doctor. I don’t want to. Pve got to. What the devil 
can I do ? I haven’t a penny of my own. If I married 
you now I couldn’t keep you. It would mean sweating 
away at “ locums ” all over the place, while you lived in 
rooms somewhere. I don’t want to he unkind, Grace, hut 
I couldn’t stick that — ^not after this, especially. 
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Kubsiu You could stay on here, 

Docron. Md irliat about yon ? 

Nuese I wouldn’t mind waiting — if we were mairiedj 

TJiere m u paiwe w5if« tte Docrou /figeti obo«f» 
cfcorly trying to get out of a difUoult ettuutwn 

Doctor It wouldn’t work, Grace You wouldn’t etick 
it for one tbing — couldn’t eipect you to And Td fwl all 
tied up and womed — ^just when 1 ongtt to be free and 
getting on It’d be hopeless. Yon must see what it would 
mean. 

Kitsse I don’t cate what it means, you’ve got to marry 
me, Andrew Pm not afraid of bung la cheap rooms, 
Tve done it before — Tm quite a good houaekeeper^it 
wouldn’t be as bad as you think. 

She icaits for Aim to anaiwr, hut Ac confmues fu 
pace imtobly up and dom\ 

I hate having to talk like this, Andrew — Tve alwap stood 
on my own feet — ^Tve never wanted to marry anybody— 
and it’s hateful marrying like this, anyway It apoila 
everything, 1 see that now — to do what we’ve done. If 
women only knew how it does spoil things they’d never be 
such fools But I can’t have a baby — 1 won’t have a 
baby — before Fm matned I know what it means and I 
tell you 1 won’t do it I don’t care wbat bappens, bnt 
TOu’ve got to marry me— eoon, or FD speak to Lady 
Brabaron myself So now you know 

Doctor [tUrpjnng tptiA o jerk, and fpcakitw very coMljf 
ani brutally^ Will you T Well, that simply shows Fve 
pot to take care of myself as well as yon Now listen, 
Otau, Fm quite prepared to marry you — when I can — but 
not before That's not being unkind — it’s simply common 
sense lul 1 get this money of Sit James’s I can’t do a 
thing— eo you’ve ^ust got to be sensible 

Nusse And I tell you I can’t wait Besides, if I do 
wait, you won’t marry me at alL I know that 
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Doctor. You’ve a pretty nice opinion of me, haven’t 
you ? 

Nurse. Men are all the same — ^they only marry for one 
thing. They mayn’t know it, hut it’s true. There’s a big 
difference between wanting to marry someone, and just 
knowing you ought to. 

Doctor. Well, we’ll see. 

Nurse \going to Mm, wp'pealingly]. Andrew ! 

Voices are heard on the laton. 

Doctor. Look out, for heaven’s sake ! Don’t let them 
see you like this ! 

Enter Ladt Brabazon, folloiced hy Major 
Richard Hyde. She is a beautiful woman, about 
the same age as Nurse Osborne, and very similar 
in height and build. Major Hyde is about forty, 
tall, bronzed and handsome. Ee is laughing and is 
obviously in high spirits. Ee is dressed in grey 
flannel trousers, soft shirt, tweed jacJcet and scarf, 

' Lady Brabazon is radiant. 

Lady B. What a heavenly morning. What happened 
to yon. Doctor ? 

Major \jmtling a heap of towels, etc., down by the wndow]. 
You missed a wonderful bathe, you slacker. Any excuse ? 

Doctor. Lumbago ! Stayed in too long yesterday, I 
think. 

Nurse. So did I. I’ve a streaming cold this morning. 

LadyB. Poor invalids. On a day like this, too. 
Richard, after breakfast I must ride. What are you 
doing ? 

Major. Working. 

Lady B. [moching his tone^. Wer-wer ! Indoors ? 

Major. Pve got to ride over to the farm, to . . . 

Lady B. Splendid. Pll come too. throws her arms 
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cut tft a gesture of ecstasy and Utughs ] I ’want to suiell tie 
an — and eat it 

lliuoft Taliing oI eating, tow aiont ifcaklast 1 
T.in v Ft. ^laughtnyl Wliat a mind/ [To the Doctor] 
la yonr patient up T 

Doctor He’s had Ha btealdast Sutton’s juat been im 

The bedroom door opens and Sir Jaiies Erabazoit 
enfew He vs dressed, except for hts jacket, and vs 
teeaMnj o sxlk dressing-goum He is older than th^ 
Major, probably fifty, and w etnacuUei and of o dead 
whue colour ue trails slowly, bvt is cheerful, none 
the less, and only note and again does a spasm of 
paxn cross Ins face He drags At* feet omi legs, and he 
uses tico crutches always " 

Ladt B nero he la I [CrossiTiy to Am] Good monungF 
James [They shale hanS ] 

Sir J Good moimng, Ehil 
Lady B Did you have a good tught f 
SibJ [cAeer/«Hy] Damnable, thanfe [To Doctu^j 
T hat dope of youra doesn’t eeeni to act now I spend half 
my mghta waUang aiound here 

Doctor I’ll have to increase the dose a bit 

Sir J, Why not leave the bottle and let me help rnyadf T 
It'a so inhospitable dealing out rations bke that 

Doctor You must aak Nurse Sho keeps the bottle 
I only order it 

Bib J Pretty poor hostess, that’s all I can say [To 
Major] iformng, Dick Have a good bathe, everybody I 

Major Fine, old man Water like champagne 

IiAOT B Thews two poor things [nodding to Doctor ond 
Ntr^E] missed it Nurse has a cold and Doctor Jioavitt's 
got lumbago, he saya 

Sib J Poor nuiso I No doctor can help toil Your 
trouble s a matter of time 
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NtTRSE larranging light rug over StR James’s knees as he 
sits in chair hij iaWe]. That’s true. It’s a matter of time. 

Exit Nurse to bedroom, jollowed by Doctor. 

^ Sir J. There’s not much the matter with you two, any- 
way, you do mo good to look at. 

Lady B. Kichard-went quite mad this morning. I’m 
Bureheswamhalfway to France. [.Enier Sutton.] Break- 
fast, please, Sutton, \To the others] Fm famishing. 

Sutton. Immediately, my lady. \Exit Sutton.] 

Sir J. Time was when I could splash about a bit, too, 
before that damned horse rolled on me. D’you remember, 
Dick ? 

Major. You could make rings round me — always, at 
OTorything. 

Lady B. Now, Eichard, I forbid it. Your hero-worship 
would turn anybody’s head. 

Major. It’s gone on for thirty years. Started when I 
was his fag at Eton. I’m too old to change now. 

Sir J. It seems perfectly natural to me ! 

Lady B. I daresay, hut it’s had for you. He should 
pretend he’s got over it, at any rate. 

Sir j. Dick can’t pretend anything. He’s too stupid—. 
God hless hiih ! 

Sutton has brought in breakfast. The Major and 
Lady Brabazon help themselves while talking. 

Major. Thanks very much. Cofiee, Phil ? 

Lady B. Please. \To Sir James] I hope he’s not too 
stupid to pour it out. 

Sir j. Oh, he’s all right at doing things — ^thinlang ’em 
is what worries him, isn’t it, Dick ? 

Major. Don’t he an ass, Jim. 

Lady B. That’s better ; we’U have more of that, please. 

Sir j. The privilege of being called an ass by my agent 
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IS eixfafely doe to the fact I just atatod. I don t 
regret it* bnt there it la 

Major. Try this ham. Yon won’t regret that either 
J As I was saying, I mahe a plain statement of fact, 
in my own home, before my own womanfoUc — ^what is 
the wTipitM of “ folk,’* by the way f — and this htreUng of 
mine cal l s me an ass He replied to the Foreign Office in 
identical terms m hia capacity of District Commissioner 
Some three years ago They didn't appreciate the pifrilegB . 
as 1 do — f ortonatcly fop me 
IiADir B Foitonately foe all of ns 
Major [wiiA hit tnoiUJ. /nR of ham] Same here 
IiADY B The conceit of this man is awful I 
Major More coHee} 

Lady B Please [He gets up to pour W ] What did 
happen really, Bichatd — about the Foreign Office, I mean? 

Major Oh, I dnnto There was a bit of trouble in my 
distnct — some bright mgger-lovmg fellow lacked up a row 
iiv the Honser—and they just unloaded me — like thatl 
[Tips the bread off Aw plate } 

LadyB How disgraceful I 

Sir J The fact is that our thick-headed'fnend here was 
stupid enough to stand by one of his undeiLngs instead of 
stepping gracefully aside in the time-honoured manner 
when that underling was in process of being unloaded. 

Major He was a damned good fellow, that’s why 
I*A®T B What had he done T 

Major He’d done his job. He’d hanged a few niggers 
who needed hanging, and if you’re five hundred miles up 
^ hit inclined to forget what a tnal at home 
looW like The mam thing is to hang ’em, and get on 
making Inends with them. 

Sir J Youfind that the beat way t 
Major It’ s the way they uadeiatand 
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Sir J. The nigger-loving’ M.P. didn’t, anyway. 

Major. Oh, him ! I expect the only niggers he knows 
take his wife to the Embassy. 

Lady B. But why did they unload you, as yon call it ? 

Major. I said if my officer was sacked I’d go too — so I 
went. 

Lady B. I can see you saying it. 

Sir J . line code, loyalty to your friends. Like all 
other codes, the great idea is to save thinking. Right’s 
right — whatever the circumstances. It isn’t, of course, but 
fellows like Dick can’t be bothered with details. 

Lady B. It’s a pity everyone isn’t so stupid. 

Sir j. If you mean the P.O., they’re well up to Dick’s 
form. It’s a different type of stupidity, that’s all. 

Lady B. I like a man who knows his own mind. 

Sir j. Every woman loves a bully. She likes him to call 
with a club in his hand. 

Lady B. It’s a good thing she does if she’s ever going to 
marry him. 

Sir j. When he’s married he no longer calls with it — he 
goes to it instead as a place of refuge. 

Lady B. Not one of the best of jokes. 

Sir j. The best jokes aren’t told at all, my dear, they’re 
lived. 

Major. My opinion, any joke at breakfast is a bad ’un. 

Sir j. You started it yourself. 

Major. I did ? 

Sir j. You and the Foreign Office — could anything be 
more comic ? 

Major. I didn’t laugh much at the time, myself. 

Lady B. Apparently you didn’t do anything at the time 

Major. Oh, yes, I did. I cursed a good deal. 
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LadtB Bnt coiddo’t jou have explained ... got out of - 
it Bomehow ? 

Mwok You can’t explain facta AU you can do la to 
take vrhat’fl coming 

IiAnv B, I call that a homble theory, 

SmJ Most women would 

XlADT B But ifs 80 atupid — folding your hands and 
Baying “ Kismet ” like that. Tve no patience with it, 

Sm J That’s right, Bhil — ^teUhimwhatyou'dhavcdone. 
Box of chocolates to the Prune Minister ? 

Hajoe. Love and tissea from. Uncle Dick, 

The tvo men laugh, bui IiADV Beabjuos m a infte 
\TJ\laled 

Lady B I don’t call that at all funny "When you two 
get together you’re just Uke a pair of schoolhoys 

The (wo men hoH t&w Aaiui* up, (Ae Majqu ifactnj 
a napkin, and *Ae Aim (o end up a sniTe. 

Great gahies * Ko wonder people get the better of you. 

Majos. But look here, Phil, I couldn’t let my man 
down , it isn’t done, you know 

Lady B jpwcA senoiMly] Oh, of course, if it isn't done 
that’s the end of it No matter what the trouble is you 
mustn’t lift a finger to help yourself if it isn’t done That 
would bo too dreadful, 

Majoe Now you’re pulbng my leg 

Lady B \Yell— you were thousands of miles away— 
stupid , couldn’t you explain T 

Majoe But I told you we had hanged these fellows — 
about fourteen of 'em'-I couldn’t explain that. 

SmJ [lookinj at Lady Beabazoh, wkA mock pi(y] 
The poor feBow doesn’t understand 

Majoe Well, I don’t see 

8m J, My dear Dick, when a lady tells you she’s going 
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to explain, wliat slie means is that she proposes to give yon 
a detailed and convincing account of what never took 
place at all. 

Major [a//er o pause]. I call that lying. 

Sib J. [to Lady Bhabazon]. Now isn’t that extra- 
ordinary ? 

Lady B. I suppose that isn’t done, either ? 

Major. Oh, isn’t it ? I’ve seen a few try it in my time. 

Sir J. Nothing misses you, Dick. 

Lady B. But not by yon, I suppose ? 

Major. I don’t think it pays, that’s why. You can’t 
lie your way through life. It’s too big for you. If you 
try to it’ll beat you — every time. 

Lady B. I hope your friend appreciated your loyalty ? 

Major. Never asked him. Never saw him again, as a 
matter of fact. Dashed good fellow, though. 

Lady B. He sounds delightful. 

Sir j. "Well, it gave you back to me, as the song says. 
But for that I might never have known I was an ass. And 
this man was my fag once. 

Lady B. Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings. . . . 

Major {going to Sir James and putting his hand on his 
shoulder]. It gave me two of the best friends a man ever 
had, anyway. If I met that M.P. Td stand him a drink. 

Editor Doctor Leavitt. 

Doctor. "We’re ready for you now, Sir James, if you are. 

Sib j. [risinsr]. I’m waiting ; I’ve been waiting for the 
last two years. [To Lady Brabazon] What are you doing 
this morning, Phil ? 

Lady B. Richard and I are riding over the form ; he’s 
got something or other to do. 

Major. Pm going to have a look at that well they’re 
sinking. 1 want it ready for next year’s lambing. 
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SmJ Lncky devils! Get on with yon 

EsU to heiroan tcith Doctdb The Muon ^ 

f.UinQ hw yipe 

Lady B [jmb^ to window and iSroiMitj her ortfw todeJ 
What & heavenly day, it’s a ain to he indoors 
ILuob Not when you’ve teen outade as much as I hav®* 
LiDr B You talk as if you were a hundred 
hLupB [stanng at her, tw he ItghU up] And you look 
though you were eighteen. 

Lidt B Huiiah J A comjliment You’re gettii^S 
quite domesticated, Richard. 

Hajob [embanaaaed] I don’t care It’s the truth. 

Lady B How do you know, you never look at me ! 

ilijon I’m always looJang at yon , I was looking 
you this motnmg — diving You’re marvellous I 

Lady B Am I now ! Fancy that ! 

Major [openinj hit paper] Don’t say I don’t look 
you, anyway 

Laoy B Well, go on. What else have you noticed T 
Major I eay, do you see “ Hatbinger ” is scratched I 

Lady B No, I don’t, and I don’t care I want you ^ 
look at me — you may find something else to notice 
Majob (Toes nof reply 

Look at me, when I tell you, and put that paper down 1 
The Majob (CiH reads on 
Richard I 

Be Kitl reads 

[Snotclttn^ paper] 0£ aU the obstinate people 1 fFoI^ 
paper ttpandpuUU down on table] Now wiU you obey m® ^ 
Majob [swiliny] Give me that paper. 

Lady B Look at me medy first and then vou eb^^ 

iiavd it ^ 
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Majoe. Give me tiat paper. 

Lady B. Kot Tintil you’ve done as you’re told. 

The Majoe gcte quietly to his feet and goes over for 
the -paper. She stands between him and it, and he has 
to move her to reach it. He does so, and she snatches 
at paper ; there is a struggle, and he concentrates more 
on subduing her than getting the paper. Suddenly she 
is limp in his arms, and he kissing her passionately. 
She returns his kisses with equal passion. 

Lady B. Dick ! Dick ! 

Gradually he recovers control and puts her from him. 
He -icalks to window, she leaning against the table and 
loalching him ; then he turns. 

Majoe. Fm sorry, PHI. I couldn’t help it. What 
a cad you must tHidi: me ! 

Lady B. I’m not sorry. I wanted you to Mss me. I’ve 
always wanted you to Mss me. 

Majoe. PHI! 

Lady B. I’ve Iain awake and wondered what it would 
feel like to he kissed hy you. Oh Dick ! I tHhk I should 
have died if you hadn’t ! 

Majoe {glancing towards bedroorri\. Hush ! for God’s 
sake ! 

Lady B. Tell me you love me. 

Majoe. I never meant to. 

LadyB. Tell me. 

Majoe. I thought we could just go on — as we were. 

Lady B. Oh, Dick, I do love you. 

Majoe {looking hungrily other]. By God! that’s wonder- 
ful. That’ll be something to take away with me. 

Lady B. What do yon mean ? 

Majoe. I must clear out. Phil — ^that’s all. I ought to be 
kicked out. 
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LadyB You mean you’re going now— leaving me— 
after tHs t Oh, you couldn’t J [SU put! her arm f<nii»d 
Aim] 

He hssea Tier uniA a£flntIon<d pojswn, (hen Se tear* 
h\msc}f away and Uatea hfr—wdderthj 
Mwou Tvegottogo How the hell can I stay t Can’t 
you see Tm juat mad for you T 
Lady B You’re thinking ot Jim t 
hixjou r TO got to — we’ve both got to. 

She makes a 5fc*^uro of jxisnonaie fesenimentf and 
drops fier head and tecep* Then »» a fev moments 
she tools up, sees hm standing stanng ^linaletg 
through the mndoto, and at once imdes on her plan. 

ItADvB [yoinj cIo«< to him] Pm aorry, Hiclcl [He 
turns to her and the smiles ] Vm all right now 

Majob Bhil, what a mean it all ia 

LadtB It can’t he helped, dear But we must do 
what’s right, as you say We’ll forget all this We’U just 
put it away as soroetHng that never can he 

Hajor By God — ^you’re epleudid J 

Lady B You’ve made me so, if I am And it isn’t 

easy, Dick. 

Majob her handl fian you ever forgive me, Phil ? 

Lady B Why should I hlame you for telling me you 
love me T rm counting on that, now more than ever 
Majob TU do anytbag ia the world for you 

Bady B It’s not for me, it’s for him. We mustn’t 
think of onrselvea now 

Majob What do you waul me to do I 

Bauy B There's only one thing we can do, and you 
must stay here, Dick, to help me do it 

Major I conldn’t stay here, Phil, not now 

Lady B You must think of Jim, Dick ; he doesn’t get 
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mucL out of life, as you know, and what he does get we give 
him. 

Majok. It’s you who do that — not me. 

Lady B. I can’t do it alone. If Tm to help him — ^jf Tm 
to have anything to give him — must have help, too. 
I can’t be giving all the time, and getting nothing out of life 
in return. 

JIajor. What would be the use of my staying now ? 

Laby B. We should be friends still — as we were before. 
That would be something. I should be satisfied with that. 
I could go on then, helping him to bear things and making 
this awfiil life a little less dreary than it is. You don’t 
know what it was like before you came. 

Majob. I know, it must have been damnable. 

Lady B. You keep me from moping — ^it makes aU the 
difference having you here. I don’t want to fail him, Dick, 
but you mustn’t fail him either. 

SIajob. I’ve done that pretty badly already. 

Lady B. That’s all over. We’ll forget that — both of 
UB. What we’ve got to do now is to make up for it. It’s out 
duty, Dick ; you can’t — you mustn’t — jnm away from it. 

Major [siding xdtli Jiis head in his hands}. I don’t know 
what the hell to do. 

Lady Brabazon fuis out a hand to touch him and 
then draws back. 

Lady B. I know it’s hard, Dick, but it’s the only way. 
We can’t shirk things just because they’re hard, you knows 

There is a pause, while Lady Brabazok watches 
him anxiously. 

SIajob [stiddcnly}. It’s no good, Phil, we’re simply 
blufiing ourselves. That’s all we’re doing, just bluffing 
ourselves. [He gets to his feet and icalks away.} 

L.ady B. It’s the truth, Dick — that’s all it is. That’s 
not bluffing ourselves. 
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Major You’re asldng me to stay on as we were 
before * 

Lady B To help Jim — and me 

Major I Jmow, and I wish to God I could help you 
But you’re aslong me to stay on and be just fnends again, 
and I tell you I can’t do it Tve got to go, Phil — it'a no use 
pretending 

Ladt B I tell you we could be friends It’s eo foolish 
throwing everything away like that I know I could, and 
BO could you rd help you 

Major poolnnj ttratght ct Do you think Pd let you 
help me t Do you think I’d want you to ? D I stayed 
here Td take you, and nothing on God’s earth conld stop 
me 

Lady B [Ayjtertcany] Then why don’t you 1 If you 
want me hke that, why don’t you ! Do you think I want 
to stop you ? Do you think I want you just to be my 
friend T Do you think I want to go on like this always — 
getting no love and no beauty out of bfe at all t You’re 
going because I’m Jim’s wife ’ If you only Icnew ' Hia 
wife ! I’m not a wife at all Tm jnst a ghastly figure in 
a farce, and I can’t go on with it I can't ! It isn’t fair 1 
I have tried and ifs no use Fm not a stone — Tm a 
woman — there are some things you can’t kill — that 
shouldn’t be blled 'When you came, everything Pd tned 
BO hard to snother ran to meet you- Pm starving, Dick 
From the first day 1 saw you I knew that I was yours— 
yours trt take when you wanted I 

I^Iajor Then what’s the Use of ns trying to he friends ? 

Lady B It’s not my doing It’s you who say you have 
to go 

- Major Because if I stayed I couldn’t help myself 

Lady B I don’t want you to I don't want the fnend, 
Dick, I want the lover 

Major Phil — for God’s sake — ^I can’t stand it. 
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Lady B. That sounds shameless, doesn’t it ? Well, I 
am shameless, you’ve made me that. 

Major. I have ? 

Lady B. You’re a better friend than a lover, Dick. But 
you’ll not rob Jim by staying. I had to tell you that. 

There is a jiause. 

hlAJOE. It’s no use, Phil. Pm not a saint, hut vre 
simply can’t do that. 

Lady B. Not even when Pve told you ? 

Major. If you were free — ^if it was anybody else — ^I’d 
let everything go to hell. But as it is I’ve got to clear out 
— now, for good. 

Lady B. You mean you’re never going to see me again ? 

Major. I mean just that, Phil dear. 

Lady Bbabazon fuls her head, in her hands and 
sobs. 

God ! What a mess it all is. 

Lady B. And if anything happens — ^to Jim ? Pm to 
he left alone — always ? 

Major {very tensely}. You’d not he alone for long. You 
know that. 

Lady B. Oh, 1 could scream. You talk as if it were all 
so easy. I don’t believe you care a hit. 

Major. I wish to God you’d always thought so. {He 
turns to the door.} 

Lady B.' Where are you going ? 

Major. I don’t know. PU ride out somewhere, I think 
— ^I shall burst if I stay here. 

Lady B. {bitterly}. Go on then — ^go for your ride. 

Re turns and gets to the door. 

Re turns again and she smiles at him. 


Dick ! 



JZ THE jF2^.V/*VCf Slt'OHD 

Dotft tease me any more Don’t be tmland. 

Be JiesitaUa for an tiwiani onJ tAcn tnoies vp ftiS 
tninJ-. 

Major. I can’t, FhU, it’s no use — -I can’t ! 

Be jrofs otii jvtcJtly TTAcn Ae ha* gone, ihi ttands 
a »«oni loohng after Aim, and then goes slovlg vp to 
the mndov and tools out and, w lAe of the day 

reminds tier of her earUer happness, sAetedLiiftimpo- 
tenl rtseniment m the casement and goes Aurm^y 
out In a fete moments tAc iedroom door opens ond 
Ndbse Osborve appears She closes jJie door, tcalLs 
(0 the table and pici^i -up the paper, stare* luilessJg at 
tf, ond then, dropping if, puti Act head on (Ae teMe 
and ifccp* silendg 


CCRTAIJT 



ACT n. 


Scene I. 

Scene. — Sir James Brdbazon's bedroom. The room is 
large, and, apart from the bed at centre back, is furnished 
more like a sitting-room than a bedroom. There is a 
desk with xoriting materials on near the right front, and 
the door leading to the sitting-room is on the right also, 
opposite the large fireplace, near which armchairs are 
placed. There is also another door on left back, which 
leads to a dressing and bath-room, leading to corridor 
outside. There is a bright wood fire burning, and the 
curtains are draxon and the lights lit. 

Tijie . — After dinner on same day as Act I. 

Sm James is sitting by the fire in a wheel-chair, 
reading a book. He is in dinner things and his dressing- 
goxen, with a light rug over his knees. Enter Sutton, 
bearing a tray with xohisky and soda, etc., on it. 

Sutton. "Will you have the tray in here, sir, or in the 
other room ? 

Sir J. In here, I thinh. [Sutton puls down tray.} Has 
her ladyship taken any dinner, Sutton ? 

Sutton. I believe so, Sir James. She sent a message to 
say she feels much better, and mil be down shortly. 

Sm J. Good ! Bring some more logs, will you ? I shall 
stay in here now. These damned pains have started again. 

I shan’t get much sleep, I fancy. 

Sutton. That’s terrible. Sir James. Can’t the Doctor 
do something ? 
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Em J. He’s tis besti I cipect. 3 live on kcf>ck- 
eot droja Ibtse d»y# 

StnTos h» han arranjin^ fj< r«j ercr Em jAJCts’ s 
]tft<w TU Hocroa ««<J 3Ujob Htde as 
SCTTOS « daift? ore jtTJoKnj SCTTO'f. 

ITiJoa YoTi’tosnie you don’t mind tteao 

Jiml 

Sis 3. Ket B bit. Td. ^om you myseU il 1 could. But 
s dgnr these days tastes to me bbe the leg o! a cane chair 
That’s joar work, 3 suppose. Doctor T 
Docros, It’s thcM deeding draughts, SSr James. They 
all do that, Tm afraid. 

Em J That's oH they do, it seems to me, 

Haioe. Sceu Bb3 yet, Jim.? 

EiaJ Ko [ToDocroB] ts Lady Brabaion down jet ’ 

Doctor She’s diesaag now, 1 think, Tre just left 
her. She’s quite aU nght agam, rm glad to say 

Sm J Quite a busy practic* you’re getting KotHng 
he can do for you, Dick, I suppose T 

Major. God forbid ! 

Sm J Still taking nounshmeat, eh 1 
The Majob ynju 

Doctusl, r m afraid Maior Hyde doesn’t like my piofes* 
flon. 

Major. Oh, yes, I do Tery good-hearted fellows, m(wi 
of’emPvetaowii. But a damned sight too eaterpusingfar 
my fancy 

Doctor But that makes for progress, surely ' 

3tiro^ I daresay But when I have a fellow up to Ha 
dbowa in my innards 1 bet m think ie’a made enough 
progress to go on with. 

Doctor. But we don’t cut people up for f rm. 

Em 3. You certamly don’t cut them up for nothing. 
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Major. Once you let ’em inside you’re done, seems to me. 
There’s an old fellow at the Bag now — ^they ripped some- 
thing out of him, sewed him up, and about six months after 
said they’d have to do it all over again. Seems this surgeon- 
feller had left his hat in ’im or something. 

Doctor. Of course, accidents will happen. But I don't 
suppose they charged him for the second operation. 

Major. I should damn well hope they didn’t. You ask 
old Withers — he’d have charged them a bit if he could. 

Sir J. He was clearly entitled to a cloak-room fee, at 
any rate. 

Doctor {laugliing\. My poor profession. Everybody 
slates us when they^re well, but they go to us fast enou^ 
when they’re up against it. 

Major. So we do to money-lenders, and we’re caught 
by the short hairs in both cases. 

Sir J. WeU, let me prescribe for both of you. {Nods 
ai tray of drinfcs.] 

Major. Not just yet, old man, thanks. 

Doctor, Tve some letters I ought to finish, really, Sir 
James. 

Sib j. Never mind. Have a drink before you go. 

Doctor. FU take it along, then. I’ll hear your bell. 

He mixes himsdf a drinh and leaves, while the 
others are talking. 

Major. It’s devilish hot in here, Jim. Don’t you think 
60 ’ 

Sib j. Then take your coat ofi and be daroned to you ! 
It suits me, and as an invalid I claim the right to make 
everyone else tmcomfortable. 

Major. Oh, I can stand it, Tve been in hotter places 
in my time. 

Sir j. And will be again later. Don’t worry. 
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fht llwoi: gow over and pour* hvn$clf a drtni 
Be iKoHoma it at one go Slit JTames ufolehea h*n 
ictiJi a half f mile. 

TSIjuor 3«p IneiUh aad thovnng tome d««mi* 

fort] Phewl 

SittJ "Wtat’a the matter, old manT Soda flat, or 
BOtaethmg 1 

Major \swUily] No, it’s all nght I was just— 
malet a gesiure]— you know. 

Sib J, You went for our young fnend Lke a terrier 
I never heard you so chatty 

Major He won’t aund Nice lad Ilalaicwlwaaouly 
ragging 

Sir J What have you been doing to-day ? 

Major Just rode round the pl&te \ went aa i&i as the 
Cross, as a matter of fact 

Sir j Over the moor 1 That’s a devil of a diataiice 
Did Pkl go with you I 

Major No I went by myself I felt J needed a good 
sweat 1 had a look at the well as I came back. 

Sir j How are they getting on T 

Major Not so bad 

Sir 5 H ext year \ hope we’li have a record lamhiDg 

Pile Major tealh oter reatUstly to the tnndoifl and 
dratos Mind ojitfe 

It should make all the difference to that side of the land# 

Major By Gad i That Start Light’a bnght to-mght 

It might bfe on your window-sali 

■di he tfeaU a beom of Itgh ttnngs acrast hit face 
ojtd sAotcJ up \n Oie tuhdiled ItyUing of ihe room, 
flooding the sxie cf the wall where ike door ts for a 
moment, and (Sen duappeanny ogam 

Sm J It's a very good fnend of miiie— that old h^t- 
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house. I draw those curtains when I go to bed — it keeps 
me company. 

There ie a pause. The Major still looks thought- 
fully out of the window. Sir JajiIES watches him, 
puzzled. 

Have you got any more plans in your head ? 

The Major turns quickly, for he has had nothing hut 
one plan in his head all day. 

Major. Eh ? As a matter of fact there is something 
I want to teE you. 

Sir J. Go ahead. You’U ruin me yet with your plans, 
but never mind. 

Major. This one’E save you money Tm afraid. 

Sir J. MarveEous ! Let’s hear it. 

Major. Tm going, Jim. I’ve made up my mind to 
clear out. 

Sir j. Clear out ? What the devE do you mean ? 

Major. I’m going abroad. I need a change. Pm 
getting soft here. 

Sib j. ^touching his head[\. Here’s where you’re getting 
soft, old boy. You can’t mean you want to leave us ? 

Major. I must, Jim. It’s no use talking. Pve made 
up my mind. 

' Sib j. Damn your mind ! What’s the matter with the 
feEow ? Going to get married ? 

Major. No ! 

Sir j. Aren’t you happy here ? Getting bored with us 
or something ? 

Major. Don’t be an ass ! You’re the only two people 
in the world I give a damn about. [He icalks across the 
room to the drmks, pttshes the glasses about and stares doton 
at the tray.] 

There is a pause. Suddenly Sir Ja3Ies remembers. 
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Sm J AH ngtt, Diet Tta got it, I oiiglit to tave 
aeenitbtloift, 

lU/oB TIVTiat do j-oTi mean t 

Sir J [tmilinj] Dott't loot bo worried. How far tare 
you gone T 

Tht ILtioa rtarti at hm for a ttcofid or tvo and 
then cornet dflitcroMy orer to A iia 
UaJOR What do jrou mean when yon say you tnow T 

Snt J You told me yourself just now — ptactically. Got 
you ty the ahort ham, have they ? Poor old fellow 

>1 loot of f^te/ fUrodi Oie JUjoB’a face, ond he tuma 
atniy, hul not before Sin James fiaa teen it. Tht 
Major Uom orer the manielpiece, lath to Sir JaUES^ 
icho trotcAef fttm at the irutA daima on hm at lait. 

So I was wrong, wRb 1 1 It’a not money T 

Major [ttSl tUtrtng ai fire} Pre told you I want a 
change Sorely that’s reason enough T 
TAere u a yatue 
Sir J Have you told Phil t 
Major. Thu afternoon 
Sir j What did she say I 

Major. Oh, nothing There’s nothing to say She was 
Very land, of course, like you. 

Sir j Kind ' Why, I don’t know what we’ll do without 
you. This Isn’t ft very cheerful bfe for a woman, Dick. 
It’s not very cheerful for other of us, for that matter. Did 
she tell yon what it'll be Lke f ji her without you about the 
place ^ 

Major tAiWing h^nwlf doim unlh both hands] She 
^e’d miss me, of Oouise We’ve been great friends— all of 

There u a pauie. 

Sis J When did you mate up your mind about tbs 1 
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Majoe. I’ve been thinking I onght to go for some time 
now. 

SiE J. But only this morning you were talking about 
next year. You weren’t thinking of going then. 

T/ie Majoe does not answer. 

Has anything happened since then ? 

The Majoe is still silent. 

Come on, old man, out with it. I’m not a fool, you know. 
Let’s talk it over. I’ll do anything to keep you — ^if I can. 

Majoe. Oh, damn it all, Jim ! Leave me alone. I’ve 
made up my mind to go, and that’s all there is to it. 

Sir J. All right. I didn’t mean to be a nuisance. 
•Perhaps it’s best. We’!! let it go at that. 

Major. How you make me feel a cad. \He goes to Sib 
James and stands hy himi Look here, Jim, I’m not a fellow 
to gush much, but you’ve been the best pal to me ever a 
man had. 

Sir j. My dear fellow . . . 

Major. Shut up a minute, and listen to me. You’re 
the best friend I’ve got — or ever have had. Ever since I was 
a kid I — well, you know what I mean — ^that’s a fact. You 
took me up, too, when I hadn’t a fiver. Not a fiver ! I 
owe everything I’ve got in the world to you, and Tm not 
such a mean cuss as not to know it. [He pauses, ashamed of 
his own emotion.] I don’t want to make a song about it, but 
I’d do any damned thing in the world for you. I want you 
to know that, Jim, any damned thing. But Fve got to 
get out of this place — quick ; and you’ve got to believe 
me when I say so. 

' Sir James fmows noic heyond all doubt. 

Sir j. I see. Well, that’s that. 

There is a pause. Sir James reviews the whole 
miserable situation and at length, half to himself, he 
says : 
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Tm daianed lony— for all of lu 
Maj or We’U state tasdflOQ that 

Theif do to as Lady Bsabazojt entrrt She pienes 
the Major Aa* tpoian, and, womanltAe, « instantly on 
her guard _ 

Lady B ^Yllateve^ ate yoti two domg I Yod loot 
tembly senous 

Sib J [(fflJeAinj Acr closely and oniiouj to htow vrhere the 
tlajirdt in olj tAu] Diet’s just been telliDg me, ThiL 

Lady B [tery innocently] What t 
Sir J What have you got to say ? 

Lady B 1 doa’t hELOw what yon’ie taibng about 
Sia J [osjumini^ the w ignorant oj the tlcUe of offaiTt]m 
About him going He told me you knew 

Lady B Oh, that 1 I think it’s the elupideat thing I 
ever heard 

Major Couldn’t we let it drop now ? 

Lady B That’s what a man always says when he wants 
to do something absolutely unreasonable 

Major W dl, it’ s no use talking about it T ve made up 
my mind 

Lady B Then the sooner you unmake it the better 
Jim, can’t you talk to him f 

Sir j We baTo been talking a good deal There's not 
much mote to be said 

Lady B I don't agree at all I think people owe some* 
thing to their fnends Vou can’t jnst use them when it 
suits you, and then leave them stranded when it suits you, 
too 

Major Yon know I’m not doing that. 

SiH J Of course we do [To Lady Braba2o\ 1 Besides 
which, he’s not leaying us stranded. 

Lady B He js 
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Major. Moggridge can carry on all right. He did it 
before I came, anyway. 

Lady B. Moggridge isn’t Jim’s friend — or mine. You 
are — or you’re supposed to be, at any rate. 

Sir James looks at the Major and smiles away the 
unplicaiion. 

Of course, Jim, if you want him to go there’s nothing more 
to be said. 

Sir J. I don’t want him to go, but — ^from what he says 
— I think he’s a very good reason for it. 

Lady B. I think it’s disgraceful. 

Sir J. You don’t understand, Phil. 

Lady B. I do. It’s just stupid obstinacy. 

Sir j. If it is, you praised him for it this morning. 

Lady B. I did ? 

Sir j. You said you liked a man who knew his own mind. 
Lady B. That was entirely different. 

Sir j. Well, that’s true, it hits us this time. But he’s 
doing what he thinks right, and I’m inclined to agree with 
him. 

Lady B. Oh, well, if he’s bored with us. Pm sure I don’t 
want to keep him. [<S^e turns away and stands angrily 
tapping her foot on the fender 

Major. I’U see Moggridge first thing to-morrow. 

Sir j. All right. When do you want to go ? 
hlAJOR. As soon as I can. 

Sir j. Well, we’ll fix that up in the morning. 

Major, m clear off now, I think. Good-night, Phil. 
Lady Brabazon ignores Mm. 

Good-night, Jim. Aands.] See you in the morning. 

Sir j. Good-night, old man. 

Exit Major Hyde. 
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Well, rhil, tbis IS ft nuseralile bosincss, isa’t it T 
T.un vTt rm enre you could persuade hm. 

Bib Tm alraid I can’t do ttat. 

Ladt B, Why not T Do you want tun to go T 
But J I ttink he’a got to. 

Lady B [Aystcncoliy]. Well, 1 don't, do you tew ? 
You can’t just eit ttere and let tun go like that. I’m 
wretcied enough as it u 
Sm J I didn’t know yon were -wretcheA. 

Lady B I didn’t want you to know Fa cot blaming 
you Tve never complained before, but it was perfectly 
ghastly here before he came. 

Bib j I aee 

Lady B You don’t understand, Jim — ^you can't under- 
Btand— but if be went now, I thould sunply hate it. 

Bib j. 1 didn’t know he meant as meet as that. 

Ladt B. [recorenTi^] Well, te’a someone, Jim, un’t te 1 
Tbat'a all 1 mean Yon don't want me to get bored and 
imtable ? 

Bib j Poor old Phil, indeed I don’t And of course, I 
know he’s brightened thinp up tremendonaly. He’s doao 
ns both good. Great healthy devil — I’ve envied many 
a tune. I can’t swim and tide and walk with you, Ptil — 
worse luck. You’re bound to miss him. 

Lady B [nestliny to Aim] Well, you see wtat I mean, 
don’t you f 

Bm J Of course I do 

Lady B You don’t think me a pig for Myieg wtat J 
did — about being a Lttle bored sometimes t 

SiB J 1 think you’ re an angel for not letUng me see wtat 
a burden I am— before 

Lady B [pt^iny her hand play/ul/y orcr his mmiiA] And 
you will mate him stay, won’t you t 
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Sir J. I’m afraid that’s impossible. 

She draws aioay from him, and again stands with 
her hack towards him. There is a pause. 

Listen, Phil, you may as well know the truth. Dick’s lost 
his head over you. That’s why he’s got to go. 

Lady B. [wry quietly}. Did he tell you so ? 

Sir J. Not in so many words — ^but practically. So now 
you know. 

Lady B. There’s no harm in that. I can take care of 
myself. 

Sir J. I know that. But that’s not the point, Phil. 
It would be an impossible situation for all of us. 

Lady B. I don’t see that at all. 

Sir j. Do you think I could go on seeing you two 
together — always — and knowing he was in love with you ? 

• What do you think Pm made of ? 

Lady B. I might ask you that about myself. You’re 
not thinking of me at all. 

Sir j. Pm thinking of you as my wife. 

Lady B. As your property, you mean ? 

Sir j. That’s nonsense. Pm simply doing what’s right 
for both of us. 

Lady B. It’s pure selfishness — that’s all it is. I shall 
be perfectly wretched — cooped up here by myself — know 
what it was like before. 

Sir j. It’s not my fault that you’re cooped up, Phil. 

Lady B. That’s why I hate having to say this. But 
you make me. You don’t know what my life has been 
this last three years. 

Sir j. Two years, you mean — since this damned accident. 

Lady B. That made it worse, of course. 

Sir L But before that we loved each otber—Burely you 
were happy ? 



THC rZAMWC, SWORD 
Bhabaiq’? io** »iof a»w«' • 

?W' 

Sht (tilt iots ifWt GJWvef 
Didn't yoQ loTC me T 

B [tmyffl£\enlTj^ OK* I don’t know, 

SmJ But, good God ! 'WBy did yon tiiany me tben ? 

B\dy 0 f -was Ttry, sttj fond ni yon, Jwn And I 
knew you loTfd mo- I tliiak tli&t's why most Tromcn get 
marhw 

J But yon didn’t love me 1 

liiPT B I thoagkt it waa cnougB just U» Be loud fti jon- 
And bo it was, at 
Sa J Wiy only at first T 
She does not etnsuei' 

Come on, Pbil, we umat have tiw ont “WsWe gone too 
far to stop now. "Wtut happened afterwards ? 

Lady B Afterwards it was djSercat A woman mamw 
a mao eke knows, hut sbe must give bersdt to a stranger, 
An3 sbe may hate that stranger, I thougfit m time Td 
get used to it — and wouldn’t mind so moeb Bnt instead 
of that Bometiung seamed to wake m me Something that 
I hated It temfied me It tad nothing to do with lore 
It it [She fiwlei o geature 0 / hopelttsMit and 

02ftno( JO (W ] 

6a J Go on— tell me — ^what was it > 

Lady B Ob ’ wbat’a tbe nse , T 

Sia J We sbaU know that pethaja when we’ ve heard il 
^^hat was this— this thing — which woke in yon T 

ItADY B It was put a beast — a beast that had to ha 
satisfied 

SiftJ By ibis stranger you hated ? 

I^DY B I found out then that it wasn’t enough to he 
fond of yon I felt degraded 
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Sm J. Bnt you knew what marriage was. You talk as 
though you’d had something extraorchnary to put up with. 

Lady B. No, I don’t. \BiUerly.'\ I very soon fotmd that 
out. Most of my friends seemed to be just putting up 
with this blessed sacrament. 

Sir J. Then good God * why didn’t you tell me ? I’d 
have done anything. . . , 

Lady B. What was the use ? There was no escape, you 
see. I bad just to be degraded — or tortured. 

There is a pause. 

Sir J. And I thought you were so happy. That’s comic, 
isn’t it ? 

Lady B. It’s true. I was happy, in everything else. 
That’s what’s so cruel. A marriage can be worse than 
unhappy, Jim, It can be incomplete — deformed. It may 
be faultless, like ours was, apart from that one thing — and 
yet be intolerable. 

Sir j. And I never guessed ? 

Lady B. I suppose no man could understand. But a 
woman would. 

Sir j. Then all this \indimling his helpJessnessI was a 
godsend to you, really ? 

Lady B. I deserve that, I suppose ? 

Sir j. Well, it was, wasn’t it ? 

Lady B. I only know I was sorry — so terribly sorry — 
for everything. I almost loved you at that time. 

Sir j. It stopped one ghastly side of your Ufe, anyway ! 

. Lady B. That was the cruellest part of it for both of us, 
Jim. We know what it did for you, but have you ever 
thought what it did for me ? It stopped my whole h’fe as 
a woman — ^like that — and turned me into a nurse. I’m 
not made like that, I simply can’t do it. I want to do 
things — ^have children — anything but just go on as the 
nurse of a man who is kind to me. 
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Sia J rm kind, as yoa caH it, tecattse I love you. I 
suppose ttat doesn’t count f 
LadtB Ob, yea, it does There are times when I 
almost hate yon, just because ol that 
Era J Hate me t 

Lady B It takes a really kind man to make a woman 
wretched I knew I ought to love you, and 1 couldn’t ; 
I knew I was unfair, unjust, and 1 couldn’t help it I 
blamed myself— I hated myself — and sometimes I’ye 
hated yon too You wakenra this beast in me, and it 
tortures me I think sometimes TU go ont of my mind. I 
can’t sleep ; I spend my nights thmlMg, thinHn^be most 
dreadful things I feel sometimes like a man must feel 
when his mistress refuses him. 

Sift J You feel Tve cheated you. 

Ladt B Life has cheated tta both, Jim 
There u a pause 

Era J 1^611, 1 don’t know that Fm so much to blame, 
m spite of what you've told me 

Lady B* I never said you were to blame at all 

Snt J Fm a burden to you, that’s dear, hut then Fm 
a burden to myself As for the rest — it’s as bad for me as 
for you, you know And what you’ve just told me is a 
bit of a facer 

liADY B I was a fool erer to have spoken of it But 
yon made me 

Bis j IVe may as well know where wo stand. I only 
wonder you haven't left me 
Lady B How could I leave yon ? It bn’t your fault ; 
It’s no one's fault I know that I try so hard to be 
fair, Jim But Fm not big enough I eipeet it often is 
like that People try to do things that are too big for 
them, and in the end it’a worse than j| they’d never tried at 
all ril go on trying— but you must help me 

Bib j YThat do you want me to do T 
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Lady B. Let me Lave some outlet — a chance to breathe 
— to keep myself sane. Yon mustn’t take everything from 
me, and expect me to live like a machine. I teU you I 
can’t stand it. 

Sir J. You mean Dick ? 

Lady B. He’s alive, like I am ; ■ he takes me out of 
myself. FU take care. I promise you FU take care, but 
if he goes, Fm finished. 

Sir James stares silently into the fire. 

It means everything to me, Jim — ^to both of us — everything. 

I vdll be good, I promise you, but don’t make him go. 

Sir J. [after a pause]. I couldn’t stand that. FU do 
anything else, but he’s got to go. 

Lady B. So you’ll do nothing to help me ? 

Sir j. Yes I will, but I can’t do that. 

Lady B. You’ll do nothing to stop him ? 

Sir j. No ! 

Lady B. There you are. You come between me and 
everything. It isn’t fair. 

Sir j. I’d better get out and leave you to enjoy life a bit. 

Lady B. That’s simply cruel, and you know it. [She 
•' walks away and there is a long pouse.] I think Fli go to 
bed. Fve a splitting headache. 

Sir j. So will I, I think. Will you ring for Sutton — 
and Leavitt ? 

Lady Brabazon does so, and then glances at Sir 
James, sitting very lonely in his chair. She goes 
quickly over to him and puts her hand on his shoulder. 

Lady B. I’m sorry, Jim. - Don’t let’s quarrel. 

Sir j. [^e takes her hand and kisses i(]. That’s all right, - 
Phil. We’ll find some way to help you. 

Enter Sdtton from the dressing-room with a basket 
of logs. He puts them dotvn by the fire. 

Tt 
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[To Sdtton] Fra going to bed now, Sntton 

SuTTOir goes to help Atm oai of At* cAntr a* Docros 
Leavitt enter* 

Jiut a moment I want to apeak to tte Doctor Ha 11 
call you 

ScTTOs Very good. Sit Jamca 

Exit Serrojt to tAe rfresjtrtj'foojn 
Sir J Doctor, you^e got to make roe aleep to-iuglit 
That Btufl docan’t act at & these days 

Doctor I’ll do my beat. Sir James, I promise yon that. 
Ladt B Can’t you giVe him something diSerent ! 

Doctor. I think alter one bad night he’ll be more 
incbned to aleep, in any case 
Sir J One bad night ! I’ve had scoiea 

Ladt B Surely there’s something that’s certain, isn’t 
there ? 

Doctor It’s a matter of the dose, Lady Brabaton. 
One has to be careful 

Sir j Well, don’t be too careful, that’s all I ask. 

Doctor FU give you your usual draught before I leave 
you And I will leave you a similar dose in a glass by yonr 
«de If you’re still awake m four hours’ time you can take 
that 

Sir j Four hours ! Well, 1 must be thankful for small 
mercies, I suppose Tl’bat’a it going to be ? 

Doctor Paraldehyde, same as before 

Sir j PHthy stoS t and bums like the devil 1 

Doctor. That’s why we dilute it D you took it neat 
you’d know about it ’ 

Sir j Oh, well I let’s hope it works 

Doctor. You’ll probably wake op m the mormng and 
nna you ve never touched it 
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Ladt B.' I hope he does. 

Sir J. rd like to have a small bet on it, anyway. Well, 
o& you go, Phil. [Kisses Lady Brabazon’s hand and 
propds himself into the dressing-room.] 

Exit Sir James. The Doctor operis door to him 
and then, closing if, comes bach to Lady Brabazon. 

Doctor. I do hope he will sleep. 

Lady B. Yes. 

Doctor. I think he will. But these cases are always 
difBcult. 

Enter Nurse Osborne. She begins to arrange 
things in the room a little, and listens with varying 
intensity throughout the ensuing conversation. 

Lady B. You mean these pains he has ? 

Doctor. Yes. Pm giving him the very largest dose 
I dare now, compatible with safety. 

Lady B. (Wouldn’t you give him morphia, or something ? 

Doctor. I shouldn’t like to. 

Lady B. But I thought that was what doctors always 
gave to deaden pain ? 

Doctor. When it’s only needed for a short time — ^yes. 
But Sir James may live for many years, and people get 
a craving for it, you know. 

Lady B. Is there no hope of him ever getting well ? 

Doctor. Prom the injury ? Fm afraid not — ^no. 

Lady B. What will happen then ? Will it — ^will it kill 
him, I mean, in time ? 

Doctor [reassuringly]. Oh, dear no. Sir James has 
a splendid constitution, and with proper care he may live 
for many years. You need have no anxiety whatever 
about that. 

Lady B. And he will be in pain always — and helpless — 
like this ? 
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Docrro^ F m eimd that is eo, poor fellow 

Lady B [SoV to h^seif] So it'will go on— and on— for 

rears , , ' 

TAere w a jraiw^ tU Bocroa not Xnoinnj ieliui to 

fay 

1 think il 1 were ho Td sooQf't ho free from pain, even, if 
I nerer woke np again 
Doctor "Wdl — perhaps that's true- 

Lady B It seems terrible to keep people alive — and in 
pain— when there’s no hop« 

BoCTon That’s peifeiitly true m many cases Bnt my 
profession has no choice in the matter All we can do is 
to try to mafeft thinp aa caay tot them as possible. 

ItADY B yea, I suppose that's all we can do Oh, well 
[AoMiny owl Jier hand], he’s m good hands, Ftn snre 

Booron It's very kind of yon to say so Good-night 
ItAHT B Good'iught, ISnrse 
Kosan Good-mght,l 4 adyBraharon. 

Exti Lady Brabayos Thi Doctor hol3f door 
open /or her end jhen, Aanny closed tt, {iims haeJL Jo 
Kdrse Osbobke 

Doctor Poor Lady Brabazon! Pni terribly sorry lot 
both of them She’s ohwonaly been crying 

Kdesy Yoa’rc a strange ujiituie, Andrew, aren't yoa 7 
Doctor Why! 

Noksk Yoa're so land in some ways, and so terribly 
hard in others 


Doctor- Pm not hard 

ilDRs j: Torfre as hard as Don— to me 


Doctor, Don't say that, Grace Pm not hard a hit 
I want yon to he happy — reaDy I do 

Ki^e I loiQw Ton'd like everybody to be hanpv, 
■wouldn't yon ! * 
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- Doctor. Of course I would. 

Norse. But your way of getting happiness is to run 
away firom trouble. That’s not my way. You’ve got to 
fight for your happiness in this world. I know that now, 
and I mean to fight for mine. 

Doctor. Well, never mind, it’ll all come right in the end, 
you’ll see. 

Norse. Only if I make it. 

Doctor. Of course, if you’re going to talk like that it’s 
simply hopeless. [He turns away •peevishly^ 

Norse. I must see you to-night, Andrew, before I can 
sleep. 

Doctor. "Whatever for ? 

Norse. You said this morning that you’d marry me as 
soon as Sir James died. 

Doctor. That’s right — then we can do it decently. 

Norse. We can never do it “ decently ” now. 

Doctor. Ob, you make me tired. 

■ Norse, And you told me that wouldn’t be long, didn’t 
you? 

Doctor. Of course ; it can’t be long. 

Norse. But just now you told Lady Brabazon he might 
live for years. 

Doctor. Well, naturally — ^to cheer her up. 

Norse. That’s it — you say one thing to one person, and 
another to another— just as it suits you. I can’t believe 
a word you say. I believe you’re just putting me ofi so 
that you can get out of marrying me altogether. 

Doctor, You know as well ns I do that if anything went 
wrong he might be dead in a week. 

Nurse posing control at fosi]. So you say ; but he’s not 
dead yet, Andrew, and we’ve got to do something now. 
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Ai the Doctor finuhes tpeaking Sdtton enters 
front ike utting-room Be comes in quietly as usual, 
and oterhears Norse OsboRNe’b oalhurst IVh&i ike 
has iiruskei, he speaks 

SotTO'T Sit Jamea la quite now, sir. 

The Doctor and Nurse turn intA a stort. 

Doctor Dello, Satton, you gave me quite a start, I 
didn’t tear you come in 

Sutton [eery impotwrely] Nurse Qsborae complains that 
I am. noisyt bu [He crosses oyatn to aittiny-r ootn door end 
ent SuTTOs] 

As the door doses they atami aionny JearJully oni 
juejtMminyly at each ot^ The curtom d^cends to 
show a lapse of four hours 
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Scene II. 

Scene. — Same as Scene I. 

When the curtain rises stage is in darJcness. The beam 
from the lighthouse swings at regular intervals across the 
room, making it light as noon-day for a moment and 
darker still by contrast as it goes. 

Sir James is in bed, and his tiny bedside lamp is lit ; 
throwing a very faint light down on to the bedside table 
on which it stands, and illuminating the other objects 
standing also upon it. Among these is the glass contain- 
ing the second dose, covered with a coffee saucer. 

Suddenly, as the beam of light crosses the room, the 
door of the sitting-room is seen silently to open, and a 
figure enters. In the recurring beam of the light this 
figure is seen to cross the room, keeping close to the wall 
as it does so, and draio near to the bed. It is a slender 
figure, apparently a woman's, but so hidden in a dark 
dressing-gown and scarf that the features are un- 
recognisable. It reaches the bed, pauses a second to 
reassure itself, and then stealthily reaches a hand out 
towards the bed-table. The hand removes the saucer, and 
then reaches forward again towards the glass ; this time 
it holds a bottle. It pours some of the contents of the 
bottle into the glass ; it is withdrawn and reappears 
holding the saucer. It trembles and the saucer falls with 
a clatter from the table to the floor. The figure in the 
light of the beam is seen to stand rigid. Sir James’s 
voice is heard. 

Sir J. Hello ! Is that you, Nurse ? What do you 
■want ? 
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Theft w tM) answer, and Sib Jame3 scrambles oirf oj 
bed, coHirt^ “ Nurse I ” and wtih hts crtOehes he 
begins to lolloie the figure to the door* JFA«i hets ts few 
feA from bed, ibe ligbtAftuse beont twinj* across attd 
jncls up the figure just asitu going out of Oie door into 
the siiting’foom 

caKirtj " A^urse / ” Sm Jahes follows, and then, 
os the figure baa endentltf gone out o/ the tUlmj-rootit bj^ 
the time he reaches the door, he raurns, swUcAing on the 
lights from the doortray as he does so He ts evidently 
puzAed and then, tPiM a gesture of one diamtaainy some 
unimportant thing from hts mind, he tcalls to the window 
and looks out for a tffliTe Be loobs ot tAe cIocA, yaiwuf, 
ftchs up a loch and puls tt dotm, ond finally decides to 
take Ata draught Be does so, and almost at once he 
knows that something a amtas Be reels, hcdds on to 
tAe tohU and has great difficulty tn afandtn^ Be stares 
at the door as he realisea he has been poisoned, end by the 
person who has just gone out of the door Be tries to caU 
out, but Ats rotce ts strangled and hoarse. Then he tries 
to jet ocTOss tAe room to the bell, but his giddiness over- 
comes Aim and A« falls, his two crtiUhes flying away from 
him Be gropes for them again, but cannot get on to his 
feet even when he has them Be then drags himself 
l<d>ortously to lAe bell-cord, btiZ leAen A« gets to xt he finds 
hecannotreach high enough to press it Berehe despairs 
for a moment, and sUs At^dZed on the floor trying to take 
stock of hts Situation Beseems to make up Ais mind to 
some decision, ond xcuh tremendous effort drags himself 
to kis desk, reaches up end draws down some paper and 
««*Iopea ond o pencil, end scroiris o letter Be seals 
and addresses the envelope, puts this in yet onofAer 
envdope, and addresses this last as well Be has just 
control enoujA to ^ntsA Ais fosi trAen Ac siniLs with Ais 
back against the troll teiiA tAe beam of light sUU siccepinj 
oi'er Atm at tnfen’ols, os tAe tcorrs of insensibility close 
over Aw broin 


CDBTACr 



ACT m. 


Scene. — The sitting-room. The room has obviously not been 
touched since the night before. The ashes of a dead fire 
are still in the grate. The blinds are drawn, and the 
room is lit by the grey light of the sun filtering through 
them. 

Time. — Next morning. 

On rise of curtain the Doctor and Nurse Osborne 
are alone ui the room. She is standing watching him 
as he -paces nervously up and dmm. 

Doctor. It’ll be a lesson to me, anjway. FU never 
leave a sedative Tritb a patient again as long as I live. 
Tiiey'U Lave to Lave a nigLt nurse, wLetLer tLey L'Le it 
or not. 

Nurse. You tliink he took it too soon ? 

Doctor. Probably got up, half asleep, and never looked 
at his watch. It’s simply asking for trouble. 

Nurse. Then he died of heart failure, really ? 

Doctor. Fm damned if I know what he died of. His 
heart was all right. I can’t understand it. 

Nurse. What are you putting in your certificate, then ? 

Doctor. That’s the trouble. I don’t see how I can give 
them a certificate. 

Nurse. You mustn’t have an inquest. 

Doctor. All depends on this fellow Meadows. He’s 
their solicitor. If he likes I’ll make up something for them. 

Nurse. But, Andrew, you must. It would hint you 
dreadfully. 
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DocToa. They wu’t Wame me It was his otto latlt-— 
ie TToaldii’t have a night mxrae 
Norse I know, but aftciworda I You must give a 
certificate to protect yonraeli 
Doctor Protect myeelf I What do you mean ! 

Nurse \7dl» it*s sure to he tailed about U people 
thought Tott*d been careleas^ — ^whether it was true or not, 
it might iii]uie your whole career 
Doctor [after a patue, Zuolia^ very twptcioueZy of Aer], 
Look here, Grace, about those doses last night ; are you 
sure they were all right t 

Nurse Of coarsa they were — ^what do you mean ? 

Doctor Ihftt second dose wasn't, at any rate There’s 
a drop or two left m the glass still It’s simply neat 
paraldehyde — ^Uot diluted at all 
Nurse Nonsense 1 

Doctor I tell you it is You can’t mistake it. It 
hutna like the devil I don’t Imow horr he sirallowed it 

Nurse I don’t hdievc jt [iSAe tnores Uneards the 
bedroom ^ I'll go and try it mjseU 

Doctor [rnmnittyfy] It’s all nght now. You needn’t 
bother 

The Nurse ftops and loofa at Ann 

It’s diluted now I saw to that 1 just wondered, that’s 
alL 

Nurse You wondered J 

Doctor Ob, well, it doesEi t Toattei 

Nurse But it does matter D you think I made a 
mistake, why Hot eay bo straight out 

Doctor You were m a damned funny mood last lught, 
Grace j and said some damned funny thmgs, too Feihapis 
you don’t rememhei them T 

Nurse I don’t know what you’re talking about. 
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Doctob. Don’t you? Then why are you bo scared 
about an inquest ? 

ITuese. Pm not scared at all. But I’ve told you why 
I don’t want one. 

Doctob. "You’re sure it’s only me you’re thinking about ? 

Ncese. Of course it is. 

Doctob. Well, I wish I’d poured those doses out myself, 
that’s all. 

Nobse Osboeke loohs him straight in the eyes for 
a second and then turns away. 

Ntjese.' You’re mad ! 

Doctob. Anyway, there’ll be no inquest if I can stop it. 
Question is, can I ? 

Nubse. You can give a certificate if you want to. 

Doctob. It’s not so easy. If this solicitor fellow starts 
nosing around I’ll have to answer him. 

, Nubse. Answer him, then. 

Doctob. How ? I teU you the whole thing beats me. I 
simply can’t explain it. 

Nubse. Well, Fve warned you. If you don’t take care 
you’ll regret it. 

Enter Sutton from hall. 

Sutton. Mr. Meadows is here, sir. 

Doctob. Oh, is he ? Where ? 

Sutton. In the M ... in there, sir. [Pointing to 
hedroom.] He would like to see you immediately. 

Doctob. All right. TU come. [To Nubse] Now for it. 

As Doctob is "preceding Sutton to door into hall 
they meet Lady Beabaeon entering. She is dressed 
in a loose black wrapper, and is very pale, but self- 
contained. 

Lady B. I want to speak tn you, Sutton, for a minute* 



• • • 


Brnros Yes, my lady* 

Lady B Norse, would yoo mind 
Nob 3E 0£ comae 


! 


Nueso foU&tcs Doctor. 

Lady B Sutton, I want to ask yoo, I , . . [SAe cannol 

JO OTl] 

SutTOif [joinj nearer to her\ Fm sate, my lady, tHa 
most have been a terrible shock We*re all very upset, my 
lady, Fm sme 

Lady B I know, Sntton, 1 know I want you to help 
ma It’s about that letter you found this morning — m 
there 

Sdttos I gave it to the Major, my lady* It was 
addressed to him 


Lady B He’s just told me Have you spoken to anyone 
else about it yet — about finding it, I mean ! 

SoTTOs No, my lady 1 have mentioned it to no one 

Lady B We’re very anxious — ^both Major Hyde and 1 
— that no one should know about it — ^not even Mr Meadows 
You see, Sutton — I know I can confide m you — it contains 
some private business, something concerning your master 
which I am sure he wouldn’t have wanted anyone else to 
know You see what I mean ? 


SuTTOiT Of course, my lady, I shall certainly not 
mention it 

Lady B Thank you, Sutton I know you wouldn’t 
wish to do anything which might injure my husband 

SuTTOir 1 certainly would not, my lady 

Lady B I'm very grateful I hope I can repay you 
somehow 

StJTTos I want no payment, my lady , I was very 
attached to the poor master 

Lady B I know you were, and he knew it I only 
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meant that I hope yon, •will stay on -with me and give me 
that loyalty, too. I shall need all my friends now, Sutton. 

Sutton. You’re very kind, my lady. I shall he very 
glad to stay on, and do my best as you say. 

Enter Majob H'Jtde from the bedroom. Be has 
obviously got straight up from bed, and is in flannel 
trousers and a scarf. He goes up to Lady Beabazon, 
tahes her arm in his hand and draws her near to him 
in a quite natural gesture of sympathy. 

Majob. Did you get Mr. Meadows ? 

Sutton. Yes, sir. He’s here now, with the Doctor. 

Majob. .Good ! Tell him I’ll come in a minute. 

Sutton. Very good, sir. 

Exit Sutton. 

Majob. "Where’s Nurse Osborne ? 

Lady B. Outside somewhere, I think. 

Majob. I told her to get you some tea. Have you had 
it? 

LadyB. I couldn’t, Richard, it would choke me. 

Majob [drawing her to a chair]. My poor Phil, this must 
be awful for you. As soon as Meadows has gone you must 
go and lie down. 

Lady B, "What does Dr. Lea''dtt say ? 

Majob. He can’t explain it at all. He’s sure his doses 
were aU right. 

Lady B. He did warn me — only last night — ^that there 
was a risk. 

JIajob. He’s wondering if Jim had anything else- — some 
tabloids or something of his o'wn. 

Lady B. I’m certain he hadn’t. 

Majob [doubtfully]. I should have said that, too, 
only ... 

Lady B. He mustn’t suggest such a thing to Mr. Meadows. 
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jLuos. He says lie caa^t pTc a certificate, and ol 
course . . , 

Lady B But he laust. I aerer beard of mch a thing ! 

JIajou, Well, yon can treat ileadoin; beTl do all he 
rjTt. Bttt Fin. afraid thete^a only one ctplanation, Piiil* 

Ilidt B Wiat’a that ? 

Maioa. This letter Sutton gave n® — that aetUea it, yon 
kao-sc 

litDT B. Ton mean it vras . . ? 
htajon. Ml that sraa in it vaa an. envelope addressed to 
ifeadoira—he’s the coroner, yon tnosr— ^hat can only 
mean one thing 

Ladt B Oh, Eichard, it*s too dieadfnL We can^t let 
that come oat. I couldn’t bear it- 

SLuon. There’ll have to be an enquiry. Fm afraid tve 
must, FhiL 

Ladt B Yon don’t nndentand You don't knoir srhat 
people ■will Bay. It's too croeL 

ilajoa. People arill understand, Ph3. TheyTl be BOiry, 
that’s aH. 

Lady B Sorry for him, perhaps- Bet they’ll Esy he 
was unhappy — that I neglected him, that I ehowed hm he 
was a btOTcn. They’ll say I drove him to it. I can’t 
stand it. 

ILuoa. Hott conld they ’ No one who saw yon 
together 

Lady B But who did T Thw last year we’ve eeen no 
one together Whenever people have seen me 1 was with 
yon, That’swhyi'^BBoaTrlhL Thej'U.BayllcithimBionc 
to go With yon. They may even hint things — about ns. 
Ton know what people are ' 

hfAJon, Nobody would daretotLntanjthmg of thekind, 

Lady B- Ton don’t know what people are like about 
here, Fve Eved here aH my hffr—yon miKt help me. 
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Major. But even if you’re right, -what can I do, Phil ? 
It’s hound to come out. 

Lady B. Not if you destroy that letter. 

He starts tx> speak. 

Then they’d think it Tvas an accident. Dr. Leavitt thinks 
so nov — ^vhy should anyone know the truth ? Eichard, 
please do. For my sake — ^as well as his. 

Major. We must think it over, Phil. It’s not so simple 
as all that. There’s Sutton — he’s probably spoken about 
it already. 

Lady B. Pve seen Sutton — ^he’s told no one — She’ll say 
nothing, I know. 

Major. I don’t like it, Plul. 

Lady B. rU take all the blame. But don’t make it 
harder for me — than it is. 

Major Rafter a pause]. Well, PlI do as you ask. After 
all, it harms no one. But it’s all wrong, Phil. 

Lady B. You promise, Eichard — ^you’ll not fail me ? 
Major. I give you my word I won’t. God knows, I 
don’t want to make things any worse. 

Lady B. [taking his hand in hath hers and breaking doiori]. 
You’re very good to me, Eichard. I don’t know what I 
should do without you. 

Major. You poor child — ^your hands are like ice. 

Lady B. Pm so wretched. 

He puis an arm around her and she presses hersdf 
close io him. 

Oh, yes, hold me like that — close, close. I feel safe now. 

Major. Of course, you’re safe. Now don’t worry, that’s 
all over. I must go now to Meadows. 

He leaves her, and, as he turns. Meadows oiters with 
Doctor Leavitt. SIeadows is the typical country 
solicitor. He is tall, slim, xcears a morning coat of 
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cwnlry cut, anS « wry ipntee and trect Ee lof o 
tfiin /(tee, Ktars ptne^-nes, and Jia» eicwtialy m«t 
from the ranks He w, thraughyatt divided hetveen 
q desire to emphasise hts own importance m so im- 
portarU a case and a desire to placate a nch and 
important cheni He w, ihcrelore^ qlmtwt ttrtUe to 
Lady Baebazoi^ and Major, and ^ite aggresmdy 
inqutstlonal itnOi etetyone else. 

Meadotts [Jiurryin^ over soTyniiMts/y] My dear Lady 
Biabazon, thi is a shocking business I am most pro* 
fonndJy gnered 
Lady B Yes, it’s temble 

Meadows \jmnling to he tveei check irouaers] Yon will 
forgive my dress, I am snre I hurried over just as I was, 
or 1 would hare pnt on eomethmg more smtable for the 
occasion 

Lady B Oh, please ! It was good of yon to hare come 
at all 

Meadows It’s a pleasure, I assore yon— I mean, it’a 
no trouble at all 

Major Yon’ve heard everything &om Dr Leavitt, 1 
suppose T 

Meadows Et — yes That is to say, I have heard his 
opinion 

Doerroa I told Mr Meadows that Sir James nndonhtedly 
died from heart failore, but I admit I can’t nnderstand it 

Meadows Yon say there was nothing wrong with hia 
heart T 

Doctor Nothing orgaaio — no Of course, he has been 
m poor health for some time 

Lady B Yon told me last night, didn’t yon, that you 
were annona T 

Dootor, Yes, of course, I . . , 

Ladt B [(o Meadows] Dr Leantt has been most kind 
and Bkufui , Pm euie no one conld have done more 
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Meadows, rm sure of that, but about these sleeping 
draughts, Doctor ; you say yon think he took the second 
dose too soon ? 

Doctor. I can only suppose so, but even so, as I told 
you, I shouldn’t have thought it would have Idlled hina. 

Meadows. You mean they were safe doses ? 

Doctor. Certainly. They were large doses, but no 
larger than he had had before. 

Meadows. Dr. Leavitt thinks Sir James may have taken 
something else, in addition to these two doses. Have you 
ever known him do such a thing ? 

Lady B. Never to my knowledge. 

Major. Nor to mine cither. 

Meadows. You kept these drugs in your own room, I 
suppose ? 

Doctor. Well, Nurse had charge of the bottle, as a 
matter of fact. She made the doses up to my orders, of 
course. 

Meadows. At any rate. Sir James had not access to it ? 

Doctor. Oh, no — ^never. 

Meadows. How did he seem last night, when you left 
him, I mean ? 

Doctor. Just as usual. I had no cause for anxiety. 

Meadows. And I suppose you were the last to see him ? 

Doctor. Nurse saw him last, when she gave h’'^ 
sleeping draught. 

Meadows. Is she in the house now ? 

Doctor. Oh, yes. 

Meadows. I think I had better see her. 

Doctor. PU fetch her at once. 

Exit Doctor. 

Major. If Dr. Leavitt cannot give a certificate, Mr. 
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Meadows, I tope yon*ll do your best to stield Lady 
Biatazon Iioia — - 

Mzapotts Certainly, certainly There will bo no > 
pubhaty, I assure you 
Tiin r B That’s very kind of you 

Meadows Not at oU 1 stall be moat careful of that, 
of course I propose to ask a few questiona—^uite formal 
ones, I assure you — and then when my clerk comes I can 
get the etatementa taken down on oath, and form my own 
conclusiDn I need scarcely say I have done that already. 

Enler Doctor Leaviti oad Norse Osbopse 
Doctor This is Nurse Osborne, Mr Meadows 

Meadows Ah 1 You were the last person to see Sir 
James ahve, were you not. Nurse T 

Nurse Yes, sir I give tun tu sleeping draugtt I am 
always the last to see him 
Meadows What time waa that I 
Nurse About eleven o’clock 

Meadows Quite Did he seem just as usual then, not 
depressed or anything, for instance ! 

Nurse Not at all He was reading when I left him 

Meadows There was no mght nurse. Dr Leavitt tells 
me t 

Nurse No, sir Sir James did not wish to have one. 
He rang hia beU if he wanted anything 

Meadows Oh ! So if be needed you be could get you t 

Nurse Yes, mr I have frequently gone down when 
he needed something 

Meadows Ent you did not come down Iasi night ? 
Nurse No 

Meadows Conid he have rung last night without you 
heating him, do you thiitk T 

Nurse No, I am certain he didn’t. 
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Meadows. How can you be so certain ? 

Hubse. I had a headache — I scarcely slept at all. K 
his bell had rung I should have been sure to hear it. 

Meadows. Quite — ^that’s perfectly clear. These two 
_ doses, now — you measure them out, I believe ? 

Hdese. Yes, to Dr. Leavitt’s orders. 

Meadows. Where do you keep your supply of this 
drug ? 

Hdkse. In my bedroom. 

hlEADOws. You have never left it in Sir James’s room, by 
any chance ? 

Hdrse. Never. 

Meadows. So that it would be quite impossible for Sir 
James to obtain possession of it — even for a moment ? 

Nurse. Absolutely impossible. 

Meadows. And the doses you measured out last night 
were exactly as ordered by the Doctor ? 

Nurse. Yes. 

Meadows. You are sure of that 7 There was no possi- 
bility of any error, I mean ? 

Nurse. None whatever. I am always most careful. 

Meadows. Quite. Were yon also the first to discover 
the — er — ^to find out what had happened ? 

Nurse. No, that was Sutton. 

Major. Sir James’s valet, Mr. Meadows. 

Meadows. Quite. Might I see him next then, please ? 

Major. I’ll ring for him now. [He does so.] 

Meadows. How long have you been in attendance on Sir 
James, Nurse 7 

Nurse. Two years. 

Meadows. And you. Doctor 7 

Doctor. The same time — we both came together. 
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MEADOTfa Yoa knevf cacK other before, then T 
Doctoe Tjto , I meJin ve both Mine at the aame tune*" 
when Sir James met with hia accident 
JIeadows Quite I nndcrstand 
Eriler Botton 

Major Mr Meadows wishes to ask yon a few questions, 
Sutton 

ScTtON Tea, sir 

Meadows You are Sir Jamea'a valet, I believe t 
SDTTO^ Yes, Sir 

Meadows And you were the first to find bun this mom* 
mg, were you not 7 
Sdttou, Yea, Bit 

Meadows Quite Just tell me what happened 
Sdttov I got np at my usual time, sir, and had my 
hieaUaat , and then I put the mastei’e tea on his tray and 
came in here 

Meadows Vvhat time was that 1 
Sutton Eight o'clock, sir. 

Meadows Tea, go on 

Sutton Well, su, when I came in here I was surprised 
to find Sir James Sitting on the Boor here 
^Ieadows Yes T 

Sutton I thought perhaps he bad fallen asleep, sir He 
slept very badly, poor gentleman, and used to sit m here or 
walk about sometimes, for hours, I bebeve, ai 
Meadows Quite 

Sutton I went up to Mm to tell him his tea was ready, 
and ^well, then I knew, of course, sir^ 

J understand , and 1 suppose you toused the 
Sutton Yes, tar j I rang the bell for the Doctor and I 
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■went and called the Major myself. I jnst canght him going 
out. 

Majoe. I ■was going down for a swim — do that every 
morning. 

Meadows. Quite; and then? 

Sdtton. The Major told me to telephone over for yon, 
sir — ^after he’d seen her ladyship. 

Meadows. Quite. And now — must ask this — quite 
formally, of course — [In a low voice to Sdttoe] there were 
no signs of any struggle ha-eing taken place in the room or 
anything of that sort ? 

SijTTOA*. Oh, no, sir. The room was just as you saw it, 
sir, as a matter of fact. 

Meadows. Quite. And, of course, you have never 
heard your late master speak of suicide or anything of that 
sort ? 

Sutton. hTo, sir, indeed ; never J 
Meadows. Of course not. I think that is all I need from 
yon, Sutton, thank you. 

Sutton remains standing. 

Sutton. There is one thing, sit, I feel I ought to mention. 
Tm sure my lady ■will excuse me ... ? 

L.ADY B. [nervously]. Of course, Sutton, what is it ? 

Sutton. I don’t like to speak of it, my lady, hut I heard 
something yesterday which I don’t understand. I didn’t 
then — and I don’t Idre it. 

Meadows. What was it ? Speak up, don’t be afraid. 

Sutton. It was something Nurse Osborne said, sir — to 
the Doctor. 

Nuese. Something I said ? 

Doctoe. What do you mean, Sutton ? 

Meadows. I must ask you not to interrupt, please. And 
what was it you heard ? 
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SOTTOU I have no vrish to mile tronhle, sir. 

Meadows The heat way to avoid tronhle is to tell the 
troth 

SuTTOs loots flt Hajoe Htm. 

Majoe. Come on, SnttoH'-oat with it. 

Sdttos Well, bit — it was last night I had just finished 
helping Sit James to undress, and 1 came in here to tell the 
Bo^t he was ready 

Meadows Quite. 

Bcttos The Doctor and Kune Osborne were talking 
here at the time, and as I opened the door I heard Kurse 
Osborne saj to the doctor, “ But he isn’t dead yet — and 
we’ve got to do sometlung now ’* 

Doctos But I say 

Meadows Dr Leavitt, please ! [To Scrro\] You are 
sure of this T You must be very careful, you know. 

ScTTOv 1 am quite sure, air 

Meadows [to Ladt Brabaiov ani Maiob, almott 
ufjoEogetioally] Tm afraid I must go into tbia — I’m very 
sorry, but I must clear this up 

^ Major Of course — Tm aura Nurse Osborne can eiplain 


Doctor, Of course she can explain it She simply 

Meadows Just a moment, please. [To Sdttos] Did 
you ask Nurse Osborne to whom she referred ? 


Bdttoit 
I wonder 


I tool no notice of it at the time, mr 


But now 


, Meadows. Never minil wbat 
into that 


you wonder 


"We can’t go 


Doctor, Mr Meadows— if yon’Ulet me explain, 

[*^<^*>'3 Am iritA o gesture] You shall 

S I ^sh to get 

You reabse, Sutton, wbat tbia means 1 
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Let me put it to you in this \ray. It is apparently usual — 
at nights — ^for Nurse Osborne to be the last to see Sir 
James ? 

SuTTOX. YeS) air. 

Meadows. And you, I presume, are usually the first to 
see him in the morning ? 

SoTTOX’. That is so, sir. 

Meadows. And no one goes near him between those 
times ? 

Sutton. Except Nurse Osborne, sir. 

Meadows. Yes, we know that, but she did not see him 
last night. Now . . . 

Sutton. I beg your pardon, sir, but I believe she did ! 

Nuuse. I did not, Sutton ! 

Meadows. Nurse Osborne has already told me that she 
did not. What makes you think that she did ? 

Sutton. One of the maids saw her, sir — ^going down- 
stairs. 

Nurse and Doctor look quickly at each other , 
nervously . 

Major. MTio told you this, Sutton ? 

Sutton. Plummer, sir — the kitcheiunaid. She wasn’t 
well last night and was going to one of the other girls’ 
room for something. 

Meadows. And she telle you she saw Nurse Osborne ? 

Sutton. She heard a door open, air, on the landing below, 
and when she looked over the banisters she saw Nurse 
Osborne walking towards the stairs. 

Meadows. What time was this ? 

Sutton. She does not know, sir — ^but she says^ she’d 
been in bed some time — and Nurse Osborne was in her 
dressing-gown. I’ilfetchher, sir,if youwishto . . . 

Meadows stops him toith « gesture . 
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DocTOB Look heroj Mr MeadoT* , . . 
llEADOwa 1 can hear no motCj Dr Leavitt 
Doctoe Bat I tell yoa • . 

Meadows And I tcU yon I cannot heat you 
Lady B But why not, Mr Meadows ? Surely you will 
let Kutse Osborne explain T 

Meadows Thisis a verysenom matter, Lady Brabaion ; 
1 have no deaue to make tiouble, I asaure you — lot anyone, 
bat I am afraid I can hear no mote without a jury. 


Lady B A jury ? 

Meadows I am extremely aorry, but aft et what has been 
aaid-^ffe loch appealingly tU the Majoe}— I am sure you 
agree with me that 1 Lave no alternative T 

Majoe Of course, I know , but I’m sure Nurse Osbome 
could explain 

Lady B Surely, Mr Meadows, you will give Nurse and 
Doctor Leavitt a chance before doing anything further ? 
Ihst seems only fair to me 

There u a puifse, tchiU Meadows fighlt hi9 in~ 
JecMJOn 

Meadows Very weU then I am most aimous to spare 
TOO in any way I can Nuxae Osborne, you heat what 
Sutton says he overheard you say yesterday to Dr Leavitt T 

Nuese Yes 


Meadows Is it true that you used those words T 
Ndese Yes 


Meadows I must warn you of the seriousness of what 
you are saying 

Nuese I'm not afraid- 


Meadows To whom were you referring when von said 
" He IS not dead yet " "Who was he T 


Nimu Oseowse « silenr 
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You must answer me, please. Were you referring to your 
patient ? 

Nuese OsBOEifE nods and her “ Yes ” is ahnost 
inaudible. 

And what was it Dr. Leavitt was to do under those circum- 
stances ? Be very careful of your answer. 

Nuese [lifting her head and speaMng holdly]. Dr. Leavitt 
and I are engaged. I was referring to our marriage. 

Meadows. Were you aware of that, Lady Brabazon ? 

Lady B. I was not aware of it, but I am not at alj 
surprised to hear it. 

Meadows \to Ndese]. You say that what he was to do 
then was to Mfil his promise to marry you ? 

Nxjese. Yes. 

Meadows. Was that what you understood her to mean, 
Dr. Leavitt ? 

Doctoe. Of course. 

Meadows. But what had that to do with the fact of Sir 
James being alive ? 

Doctoe. I simply didn’t want to leave my case, that’s 
aU. 

Meadows. Would you have had to ? 

Doctoe. I thought so anyway. 

Meadows [to Nuese]. Was Dr. Leavitt imwilling to 
fulfil his engagement — ^for any other reason, I mean ? 

Nuese. He said he couldn’t afford to just yet. 

Meadows. Did he say when he might be able to afford 
to ? I warn you that I have a special reason for asking 
you that. 

Nuese. He hopes to have saved enough soon to be able 
to marry. 

Meadows. Nothing to do with Sir James ? 

Nuese. Sir James had spoken of some money he had 
left him — ^yes. 
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Meadow# 1 may say, as his solicitor, ttat ttat ^as bo 
How did yoo taow o£ that, Dt Leavitt T 
Doctor. Sit James told me. There waa no secret ahoat 
it at alL 

Lady B That is so, Mr Meadows My hmhaad told 
them both V&st Cbastroas I know that fat a fact 
Meadow# 1 see [To Doctor] So the bat to ym 
marryittg this lady was the state of yonr hnances. Dr. 
Leavitt 7 

Doctor. Yes, that, and not wishing to leave my patient. 
Meadows [drily] And not wishing to leave yonr patient 
- — ^yes Have yon any private means, other than yonr fee, 
I mean V 
Doctor Ko 

Meadows Have yon any espeotationa — other than from 
Su James 1 

Doctor I have my qnahScatioii 83 a doctor; I can 
always earn my bnng, if yon mean that T 
Meadow# That u not quite the same as a lamp snln, 
thongh, 13 It ’ 

Doctor. Of coarse not— bnt . . . 

MsADowa If Su James has left yon enongh money to 
bay a practice, that would nndonbtedly make it easier for 
yon to marry thw yonng lady, wonld it not T 
Doctor If yon put it like that— yes 

Meadows Tin afraid we must put it like that Ton 
lemenibcT what her words were He is not dead yet — ^we 
lanst do something now ” Does not that strike yon as 
a very strange thing to say T 

Doctor I don’t think bo I cimply thought she meant 
that as I hadn’t the money to fcny a practice— as Sir Jarnes 
was still ahve— I mnat do somsthing tbont it~I mnst find 
work Eomewhera dse 

Meadovfs But why should she commeDee by saying i 
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“ He is not dead yet ? ” That did not prevent you finding 
■voik elsewhere, ^d it ? 

Doctor. It didn’t prevent me. It simply made it 
necessary — ^that’s all. 

Meadows. Did you seriously think that even if you 
married this young lady you would have to leave Sir 
James ? All doctors are not unmarried, are they ? — or all 
nurses either, I should imagine. 

Doctor. Patients don’t like their doctors and nurses to 
bring their private affairs into their work. ' 

Meadows. And for that reason you kept even your 
engagement a secret ? 

Doctor. Yes. 

Meadows [(o Nurse]. Were you agreeable to this 
secrecy and this postponement of your marriage ? 

Nurse. I agreed — yes. I would have preferred it 
otherwise, of course. 

Meadows [to Nurse]. When was the necesaty for this 
delay to end ? 

Nurse is silent. 

Was Sir James’s death to end it ? 

Doctor. Look here, you’ve no right to say that. 

Meadows \vcry coldly}. I am asking you both, Dr. 
Leavitt, to explain Nurse Osborne’s words to you yesterday. 
So far you seem to be imable — or unwilling — to do so. 

Doctor. There’s no need to ask questions of that sort. 
We’ve told you already what she meant. 

Meadows. That is what you wish me to believe ? 

Doctor. Of course it is. I can’t help it if you don’t. 

Meadows. Then I agree with you that there is no need to 
ask any further questions — ^till we go into this matter more 
thoroughly elsewhere. 

Nurse Osborj?e is crying sileritly. Major 
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Hide w tflwjwtnj Mmerfly to 1«adt tSaiBAios^ 
tmd iA« o6tMm*fy dK<jyreony in/A hm - 

poiJtoB II jDu’re Buggcstuig . . . ! 

JlEAi>oTr3. InatfuggestiJigaotliiog Bat people ate not 
iools,i*r Leavitt. ’There is a iditect conflict olcvideace&a 
to Ktmie Osborne’s movenjcnts last night , and though I 
shall not go into that no'w, it is a very grave matter, and lor 
her aaVe I warn yon to be aQent. [He turn* to Major 
Hyde] Yon see, Major Hyde, the position m this I 
adorned— Tm eme we aB assomed — that Sir James met 
his death by accident . , , 

IiADlr B Of comae 
Major WeUf 

ilzAtiows This evidence we have jnat heard seems to 
point to the possibility of something different 

NcrsB OaEOEJfE slips fo tiff pTOuni in a faint 
and Doctor Leavtit ttaendi to ^er. Major HtDE 
phinccs at Lasit Brarveos aisd starts /onmri 

Majob. liook here. Meadows, m common fairness, Tin 
sore Lady Brabaroa agree* 

LadvB Bichardl 

Meadows Tm aorry. Major Hyde, I am qmte deter- 
mined to hear no more I am trju^ to be fair to all 
parties. 

Major. Bnt, Sir James . . 

Meadows Blease ' t shall emponel a jmy at oiMbe, and 
they most form tfceir owd opumoa of anything yon vdsh, 
to^y. VT e shall go into it then thoronghly, I promise yon 

Docfon Leavtit Mm hfud Kcrse, refuting 
SCTTOS’s Ailp, and t» eanying her tovardt ike door 
■Vfheie ire yon going. Dr Leavitt! 

Doctor Tm taking Kmae to her room. D’yon want to 
(top me doing that T 
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Meadows [ignoring him]. Wten you have done bo, you 
will please come to me in Sir James’s room. There are 
certain things I wish to do in your presence. You imdet- 
stand ? 

Dootok. I understand all right. I wish you did. 

Exit Doctor with Nurse. 

Meadows. Sutton ! 

SuTTOir. Yes, sir ? 

Meadows. Please let me know immediately my clerk 
arrives. 

Sutton. Yes, sir. 

. Exit Sutton. 

Meadows. I am profoundly sorry for all this, Lady 
Brabazon. I hope you will believe that I am only doing 
my duty ? 

Lady E. Itseemsterriblej'bublBupposeyoukDOwbcBfc. 
Meadows. I shall leave you now, if you will excuse me ? 
Major. You’re coming back ? 

Meadows. I will look in before I go, if I may ? I shall 
not be long. 

Exit Meadows. 

Major. Well, Phil, that settles it, I’m afraid. 

Lady B. What do you mean ? 

Major. That letter. We’ve got to give it up now. 

Lady B. But you promised me you wouldn’t- 

Major. I know, but this is different — ^you must see 
that ? 

Lady B. I don’t see it at all. Nurse Osborne will 
explain everything easily. 

Major. No doubt. But juries are tricky things, Phil. 
If they know it was suicide, that’s the end of it. 

Lady B. How do you know that letter would prove it ? 
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Muj rtg It’s adiiTessed to the coronet 

lADT B And What do you think he wrote to the coronet ! 

hlaion God knowo— hut t can guess 

Lady B Well J 

Majoe I should think he jnst eiys he was tired o! living 
and meant to get out of jt What else t 

LaIit B 1 can think of other things 
HlAroH 1 don’t know what yon mean 
LibY B Suppose he’d found out--ahont ns T 
Majoe Ton mean — good God ' what a hotnhle idea 1 
Lady B Ho waa temhly quick to see things, Hichatd. 
He Was stinoat nacanny sometimes 
JIajoe You mean he thought that yon and I — 1 don’t 
bebeve it 

IiADY Bra»A2oV i* silent and foals at hm Sfeodtiy. 
'Ihcrc was nothing for him to think, anyway 
Lady B Wasn't there T We hid it from each other, hut 
how do you know we hid it from him t 
Major. Pm certain he didn’t know 

LadyB We can’t be sure — that’s what terrifies me Wo 
amply can’t he sure 

Major You think he’d seen through na T 

Lady B I think that when we thought we were deceiY- 
iDg each other he knew the truth, and thought we were just 
deceiving him. 

^Iajoe God 1 God I WTut an awful idea ' And you 
think that’s what’s in his letter ! 

Lady B rm temfied, Bichard — inst temfied 
The Major jxicer o5oi4 tn eiyifatjim 

Muon tpousinyl But why ahoidd be — even supposing 
he thought auytluiig — why should he say so afterwards I 
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Lady B. He wasn’t Mmself— lie may have written any- 
thing. 

Major. Bnt he’d know it would hurt you ? 

LadyB. Perhaps he thought I deserved to be hurt. 
Perhaps I do, Eichard. 

Major. No, Phil, no. 

Lady B. Perhaps he meant to punish me, to punish 
both of us ? 

Major. ‘Well, if he did, that’s that. "We’!! have to go 
through with it. 

Lady.B. What? 

Major. If he wanted to punish us we’ve got to take 
what’s coming. But we must clear this poor girl. 

Lady B. You’re not thinking of me ? 

Major. I’m thinking of her— we’ve got to, with this 
awful business hanging over her head. 

LadyB. But she’ll clear herself — she’s sure to. Why 
make trouble that may last ns all our lives ? 

JIajor. You can’t compare the two. We’ve only a bit 
of scandal to face, even if he wrote what you think. 

LadyB. He was mad when he wrote that letter ; people 
who do what he did can’t know what they’re doing. Per- 
haps he’s sorry now that he did write it — and you mean to 
hold him to it. 

Major. If he is we don’t know, we can’t know, unless he 
comes back to say so. I wish to God he would come back, 
and let me explain. 

Lady B. Hush ! You don’t know what you’re saying ! 

Major. Ido. But they can’t come back. If they could, 
things like this couldn’t happen. 

Lady B. You’re mad — ^mad. The stupidity — ^the folly 
of it ; you don’t know what you’re doing. Haven’t we 
done enough harm, without you making more of it ? 

/ 
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lliJOTi "We’vfi done too moeti already 
Lapt B Then TTby do mow ? Why give this letter to 
anyone ? You pretend yon loved him while he was abve— 
why drag hw name and jmno \n the dirt now that ho’a 
dead t Why not destroy this letter and let ns mate amends ! 

IIajok We’ve got to make amends to this girl first 
li rd thcraght this conld have happened, I’d never have 
let you persuade me Aathingsare, we simply can’t keepit 
ba(^ 

Lahy B \^oing to htm and her omJ round him] 

Kot even if I ask you, Richard, if I beseech you ? [SAe 
goeaonJierkneu'] Ifibegyott — ^if you love me at all . . T 

Mason We can’t do it, PhlV, it’ a impossihla I 
liADY B I couldn’t hear it, Richard^the shame, the 
scandal, I couldn’t look people in the face again I 
couldn’t hva hte that , I’d kdl mysclE, I tell you 
Maiok Don’t talk like that, Phil We’ve made onr bed 
and we must be on it We can’t hide behind Kntae 
Oahotne 

Laoy B But she didn’t kiil him, yon fool— aha didn’t 
kill him 

M>JOtt They don’t know that You can’t tell-^it’a a 
ghastly thing to any, but to destroy this letter might hang 
her ‘ 

D&nvB [hj5(enco%] Her — her — hert You talk other 
and what’s right, and all the rest of it You’re mad, I 
think — a mad, blind fool ' You say they might Lang het if 
you destroy this letter — do you know what they’ll do if you 
don’t destroy it T Do you know what’a m that letter t T 
do— I know — ^Tve known all the time Do yon know 
whom they'll hang if you don’t destroy it t Shall I tell yon 

shall n It’s me theyil hang — me ) Oh, my God me 

me — me ! 

Majob Are you piad t 

Last B MadT Yes— mad for you— for love One is 
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mad wlien tiere’s only one idea left in the wiole -world of 
thought. I was starving and he came between us. You 
loved me— and because he was your friend you said you 
had to go — only because he was your friend — ^that was the 
rock I broke against. That was the end — ^Iknew . . . 
Major. Stop — don’t go on, I tell you ! 

Laby B. People like I am must go on. I can’t sit still 
and suffer. I’m like a man in some things — want to get 
up and smash things — ^tear them out of my way — ^when they 
come between me — and ever 3 dihing. Last night I know I 
was mad. I seemed to be pushed — driven — ^goaded by 
something in me here. [Strikitig Jier hreasf.] It was you 
or him ! you or him ! One of you had to go. I lay in bed 
till I could stand it no longer. I couldn’t cry — ^I was 
burning all over, and shivering -with cold. I had some sleep- 
ing draught Dr. Lea-vitt gave me, long ago, when he was 
going on Ws holiday. I thought I’d take some — had to 
sleep or go mad. I got up and found it — ^there was plenty 
left, and the nest thing I knew I was standing in that room. 
And I knew what I had to do. 

Major. You ? You ! 

Lady B. I did it. It was so easy — so dreadfully easy. 
And it seemed to lift a weight off my mind just to do it. 

Major. You killed him — you can’t mean it ? — Jim — 
your husband ? 

Lady B. I did it for you, Richard. I’ve sold my soul 
for you. \She tliroics liersclf at Jiw feet.] 

Major. You murdered him ! [He takes her hy the throat 
and shakes her in Ms /urr/.] Damn you ! I wish to God 
Fd never set eyes on you. Damn you ! Damn you ! 

He flings her away from Mm, but she crawls back 
to his feel, Ee is -panting — half sobbing — over the 
table. 

Lady B. Richard, you can’t say that — don’t say that ! 
1 loved you, I wanted you so — ^please, please believe me. 
I was mad — 1 hate mpelf — but don’t you leave me — 
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please — ^please! You’re all Tve got iR tlie world Row— 
I’ve Tiothmg left to Uve for I 

Major ptirliM her ctolcnily owoy 
It 1 am to Uve, you must hdp tnOi Iltcliaid It I am to 
live, you must telp me 
He loohs «p 

He knew I did it He saw me as I went out— he must have 
knows 

Major Thea that letter— if Meadowe jeada it — ^he'll 
know too 

La»v B 1 trusted you— 1 only did ft because of you — 
you won’t let them hurt me, Richard t 
Major [after a tong jJotwc] Til keep my mouth abut. 
But Meadows must see that letter 

Her Tfifie/ gne* way lo despoi.r cjain 
Lady B But my name is m it — don’t you understand T 
Major [Aw face now rijid, fanatKal\ Jim gave it to 
me — it*B a trust 

Lady B A trust 1 Hy God * Haven’t I trusted you, 
too — here, )mt now ’ we you going to tail me 1 

Major. Tve done with you {Uc gels to Aw feet and vmlh 
away] 

1*ADY Beabazon Stares after Am for a irumeni 
increduloushj 

tiADY B You’ve done with me ? You date to tell mo 
that T You’d leave me now — give me up — leave me to 
heat everything T — ^when you’re ]uat as much to hlamo as 
I am 

Major. 'What do you meau t I’d nothing to do . . 

IiARr B You loved me — and told me so, didn’t yott 7 
You Viftsed Tie, didrf t you 7 Belore you catne I was r^uite 
prepared to go on With thinp as they were You chaag^ 
all that You showed me aU that 1 was miising— and then 
you said you must go 
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Major. I had to go ! 

Lady B. You ■were lucky ! I had to stay ! You and 
your code, and your loyalty ! How about youx loyalty 
to me ? It was you who started the whole thing, and then 
left me to hear it. It was your pride you were thinking 
of — ^both of you. I’d have done anything — anything at 
all — ^to make things possible for all of us. You know that 
— and 80 did he. But your beastly pride wouldn’t let you. 
It isn’t done ! We must be respectable ! That was all 
you thought about — ^both of you. If it spoiled my life — 
broke my heart — it didn’t matter. You must run away 
and be respectable ! If that’s your code I hate it. What I 
wanted to do would have hurt no one. And now . . . ! I 
may be to blame, but so are you, and so was he as well ! 
It was you and he, vrith your little tin gods, that drove me 
to do what I did ! 

Major. Say what you like, I’ve done with you ! I hope 
to God I never set eyes on you again. 

Lady Bbabazow sinls doxon into a chair. 

I don’t care what happens. And if Jim meant you to 
hang. I’ll not prevent him. That letter goes to Meadows, 
if we both hang for it ! 

Enter Meadows. He sees he is intruding and 
begins to bach out again. 

Meadows. I beg your pardon, I was just going. 

hlAJOR \tahing letter out and holding it towards him\. 
Meadows ! Before you go, you’d better fake this — Sir 
James left it for you — ^last night. 

Meadows \lahing it, puzzled]. But why . , . ? 

Major. Never mind that— read it. 

Meadows does so, and they both watch him in 
silence. He fmishes, and then looks sternly at Lady 
Brabazon and the Major. 

Meadows. This is terrible ! 
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LiSY B [almost in o tfftwpfr] WTiai— wtat does it 
Bay 1 

Ueadows It Bays — it is very disjointed — ■“ lam dying'- 
poison — know it My wife — say I am sony I am better 
out of the way, bo I have Med myself — yon understand 
I have killed myself — my wife — my love — forgive James 
Brahaion ’’ So it was suicide My dear Lady Brabaioa, 
tins is a cruel shock to you Bat you have lost so much. 
« * 

Lady B Yea, haven’t 1 1 Tve lost . [SAe heyins to 
laugh, txlenil]/ at ^rjt, and lAen lotiJer and louder ] 

The curtain coma down on her laugher. 
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